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Two Hits; 


Norway is the Loser 
O DEFINITE PICTURE can be made at 


this time of the strategical situation in 


Norway. The Germans have occupied Southern 
Norway and continue to hold all 
the ports save Narvik where the 
‘situation is not clear. Whatever 
it may be worth, they can claim 
success in the objectives they set 
themselves. The British have seriously damaged 
the German fleet and it would seem that German 
superiority in the air has not had the decisive 


One Out 


_ effect claimed for it in advance. So that the Brit- 


ish, too, can rightly claim success. Only the Nor- 
wegians are face to face with disaster. To what 
extent the treachery in the ports which allowed 


_ the Germans to land unopposed was an expression 
_ of a popular desire for capitulation, and to what 


extent it was the result of long Nazi infiltration, 
we do not know. To what extent Norwegian com- 
munism actively prepared the way for the Nazis 
is unknown. There may have treachery; 
there may only have been the expression of the 
country’s lassitude when confronted with the in- 
evitable. In the present disorganization of gov- 
ernment and authority it is impossible also to 
evaluate the Norwegian will to resist the invader. 
The Norwegians have always been a brave people. 
If they now capitulate, the only inference one can 


draw is the sad one that no small neutral country 
by itself can find a way or a policy to ensure its 
existence if it’s in the way. 


Strength-Through-Joy 


ONE OF THE papers (it is impossible after. 


the avalanche to unearth again the exact item) 
brought to mind, after the efficient: 


and 
Greek Rose Norway, some of the history of: 


With Cancer the Nazi Strength - through - Joy 
: movement. Sun, light and air for 
everyone; real paid vacations; peoples’ tours to 
glamorous Perr all seemed on the plus side 
of National Socialism. Rich cosmopolitans and. 
the most expensive international artists might have 
been pushed out of Salzburg; but for every one put 
out, thousands of ordinary German workers would 
come in. In the capitalist countries cruises are 
for the plutocrats; the ships are debilitatingly 
luxurious and advertisers stress exclusiveness: In 
the new Germany, every real German would be a 
king. The class partitions in liners were torn 
down, new specially designed ships were built and 
thousands of fresh young Nazis enjoyed health, 
recreation and cultural broadening on democrat- 
ically conducted tours abroad. And what more 
refreshing and agreeable itinerary could there be 
in hot summer than one through the cool northern 
waters off the friendly Aryan shores of Scandi- 
navia? Carefree picnics along lovely Norse: 
fjords! Snapshots of Hitlerjugend sporting 
along roads that wind, perhaps, from the lower 
town on the water up to romantic cliffs where the 
native coast guardsmen joke with friendly vaca- 
tionists. Peace, it is wonderful! But we know 
ever better how important it is, in whose name the 
cup of water is given. 

The Use of Force | 
THE LONDON Tablet has taken from the 
Christian News Letter, which took it from an un- 
named French periodical, a state- 


Barth ment presumably written in Ger- 
and man for Swiss publication by the 
Maritain got Swiss Protestant philosopher 

rl Barth. But thought, no 


matter how long it takes to filter through and no 
matter what motives aid in disseminating it, re- 
mains thought, and in this case a man whose 
philosophy presents the most rigorous opposi- 
tion to that of Jacques Maritain, a man whose 
right to be considered one of the greatest intel- 
lectual leaders of Protestantism is unquestioned, 
rejoins Maritain in bringing us face to face 
with the problem of force and justice. “The 


German people,’”’ Barth says, “is not a bad peo-. 


ple, no worse certainly than all other peoples; 


and the idea that it must be punished as especially 


owing German landings in. 
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wicked today is, both from a Christian and from 
a human point of view, untenable.” But “it 
will Sodeod be necessary to make further de- 
velopments along the fatal line from Frederick 
the Great via Bismarck to Hitler, a physical im- 
possibility.” We have quoted the passage in 
which the necessity for the state to use force is 
admitted: it goes without saying, and it would be 
insulting to Barth as to Maritain if the fact were 
not obvious, that this force in the minds of these 
Catholic and Protestant philosophers is coupled 
with, or rather subordinated to, the primary con- 
cepts of justice and charity. And we have quoted 
the passage because in this country a certain gen- 
erous idealism in Catholic and Protestant thought 
alike sincerely is rent in its conscience by the im- 
mense difficulties, historical, practical and theo- 
retical, which envelop the question of the use of 
force and the type of force to be used. We are 
aware that this paragraph could be interpreted as 
an indirect justification of interventionist theories. 
in our minds it is not that. Unless we determine 
the proper subservience of force to a policy of 
charity and justice, and until we recognize that 
force exists as an instrument of that policy, we 
will not be masters of the instruments of force 
we possess. We will continue to build navies as 
in a dream without knowing what they are for and 
without determining accurately in what circum- 
stances they could legitimately be used. Until we 
know what place we assign to force, what limita- 
tions we place on its use, what its character should 
be, our policy will remain uncertain and unreal, 
our fate remain dependent on the play of events. 


Interference in Mexico’s Election 


THE UNITED STATES is so deeply involved 
in Mexico’s economy, the long-range solution of 
, several major difficulties so com- 
Not the plex, that points at issue between 
Time to the two countries require exhaust- 
Crack Down _ ive study. What to do immediately 
has its thorny aspects, too, but at 

least several general direction lines can be drawn. 
The responsibility that devolves on us from the 
fact that US silver purchases are absolutely essen- 
tial for keeping our neighbor’s economy alive 
should keep this country from any hasty, uni- 
uarter. Then there is the 
oil dispute, where production in a major Mexican 
industry has been going down hill since expropria- 
tion two years ago and where in recent months 
the European war has deprived Mexico of a large 
part of her foreign markets. There is also the 
erennial arms question: whether the United 
tates should sell arms to political opposition 
groups or even supply the government with 
matériel for considerable domestic carnage. It is 
to the interest of the United States to have a 
aceful and prosperous neighbor across the Rio 
rande. As Americans with a Christian tradi- 
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tion we desire Mexico’s continuous well being, 


Our neighbor is undergoing a very trying election 
period; pre-election killings are said to number 
300 persons already. If the US is to have moral 
prestige in the Americas, we must avoid any ex 
traordinary steps that would favor one faction 
above another, even where our commercial inter. 
ests are involved. And we will not select this time 
to press for arbitration and full justice on our 
rights. This is no time to rock the boat. 


Methodist Conference Approves Sterilization 


STERILIZATION of those considered “unfit” 
is no longer a new idea—is no longer, unfortu- 
tunately, even a new practice. Yet 


r 
ae we confess that we can never grow 


Consider— ligious body endorsing it. The 


news that the venerable Newark 
Methodist Conference did so recently shocks us 
almost as much as if no group of Christians had 
ever betrayed their trust. For such a surrender to 
secular sophistry is too grave to be merely 
phregged aside by other Christians. The principle 
that the dignity of the soul is guaranteed forever 
by the blood of Christ is not one to be put on and 
off at pleasure, to be applied here and not there, as 
convenience or taste or caprice may dictate. It is 
to be applied universally; and it carries with it a 
warrant of respect for the body that is the soul’s 
eternal companion. The body may be punished, 
in symbol of its share in man’s sins; it may be 
maimed by the surgeon in the effort to save its 
life; but to violate its integrity because its owner 
is feeble-minded and a public ward is to offend 
seriously against a basic Christian law. Nor does 
the offense remain abstract. We ask our Metho- 
dist fellow-Christians to consider that those who 
would obliterate the human rights of the unfortu- 
nate are in grave danger of forgetting their divine 
nigpts as well. Those who deny a man integrity 
of body are close to denying him immortality of 
soul. The very idea behind sterilization shows 
this—the idea that moral restraints need not apply 
to these victims, so long as society is spared the 
results of their sexual indulgence. 

There are other objections also, less absolute 

important but important enough to call for seri- 


ous answers. First, the sexual mutilation of the . 


pauper feeble-minded is a piece of arrant class 
discrimination, and hence an unhealthy anomaly; 
it breaks down one of the chief defenses by which 
democratic law hedges in each citizen. Next, there 
is not enough agreement among authorities on 
heredity and psychology to warrant drawing the 
lines about a whole group as to be restrained by 
law from reproducing their kind. The term 
“feeble-minded” may stretched to cover the 


pathologically insufficient at one end of the scale, 
and at the other the merely very dull or very 
simple. 


These latter can be taught to maintain 
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themselves; they are usually contented types, 
which cause little trouble; no just or tolerable 
reason appears for denying them normal lives, 
with children, even supposing the children to be 
like the parents. And on thie latter point, findings 
on heredity step in with some startling informa- 
tion: the allegedly feeble-minded produce their 
own share high-quality What 
eugenic law is here in operation is not known; but 
if all those called feeble-minded had been steril- 
ized in the past, history would have been denuded 
of many a genius. Finally, in cases plainly too 
abnormal to enter the normal pattern of living, 
segregation is the obvious, as it is the only decent, 
solution. Mankind at its deepest level still feels 
this. Despite its toying with deadly fads, despite 
its failure, millions strong, to think straight, 
whether supernaturally or morally or legally, 
something in its normal soul is revolted by sterili- 
zation; it senses therein—though not stopping to 
define or heed it—an injury to all humanity. Even 
Havelock Ellis admits this; a fortiori Christians 
should go on from there. 


The Walter-Logan Anti-Board. Bill 


APPROPRIATELY, the Walter-Logan bill, 


checking the freedom of action of federal admin- 
istrative agencies, and _ expert 
‘boards and bureaus, is 4,000 words 
long and most complex. No fur- 
ther argument or yee is 
needed here to show how delay, 
expense, red tape and veto powers work against 
the worker in behalf of the wealthier corpora- 
tion: they are in the bill and told about and 
hardly denied in the general press. That is, the 
immediate effect is to hamper the movement to 
shift money and social and economic power to the 
poor, and to-break down some of the govern- 
mental protections erected during past years for 
the workers. But in spite of this reactionary con- 
tent of the bill, the whole issue is by no means as 
simple as that. 

The bill is undoubtedly a blow leveled at cen- 
tralism and a shield to protect hard-pressed 
parliamentary democracy and even individual lib- 
erty. Structurally, it is a real democratic effort, 
in something like the way the fight of the feudal 
classes against the national monarch and middle 
classes was during the time of the formation of 
modern states. On one side are people fighting for 
constitutional freedom, the traditional division 
of powers, the supremacy of the elected legisla- 
ture; and into all that is integrated vested eco- 
nomic interest. On the other side are people 
working toward economic equality and security, 
toward technical and institutional efficiency, a 
rational utilization of resources; and integrated 
into that are centralism, statism and the threat 
of tyranny. Win; lose or draw, the Walter-Logan 


Unhappy 
Choice 
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bill is in fact out of line with the secular trend of 
history, which shows the specialists, the managers 
and administrators taking possession of social 
power. No such law can stop the trend. The 
only thing that could do that would be a shift 
toward a distributist and decentralist society. But 
while working toward that, citizens and 
good legislators ought to feel shame in produci 

a bill like this one. We should try to find politica 
means which keep the drive of the experts and 
equalitarians from becoming identified with dic- 
tatorship, but these measures must at the same 
time advance and not angrom the lot of the dispos- 
sessed, and curb rather than crudely push forward 
the unfair advantage of large lumps of capital. 


The “Christian Century” Carries on 


THE CAMPAIGN in the Christian Century 
against Mr. Roosevelt’s sending of Mr. Taylor 
to the Vatican, noted a few weeks 


Discreet ago in these columns, continues 
Finger unabated. Time has now pub- 
Tips licized some of the Century’s more 


bitter comments, and, in its issue 
of April 15, attributes these comments directly 
to Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, and singles 
out two charges: that Catholic participation in 
the inter-faith movement has been no more than 
“4 discreet gesture with the finger tips.” If 
Dr. Morrison lived in the East, it might per- 
haps be easier to understand his allegation, with- 
out at all admitting its justice, for what he sa 
would still be said in the face of heroic and de- 
voted efforts by many priests and laymen to fur- 
ther that very movement, and in the face of the 
active support of the movement by many bishops. 
But coming from the Middle West, where inter- 
faith meetings are almost the order of the day, 
the charge is difficult to understand. The second 
charge, made by implication, is still harder to bear 
paceney, It runs to the effect that the Church 
as taken unfair advantage of the “liberty of the 
democratic process which it was enjoying in this 
country as the historic gift of Protestantism.” 
We can agree as to the libertarian element in the 
Protestant tradition. But the “democratic proc- 
ess,” signifying the civil and political liberties of 
Americans, is basically our English and conti- 
nental Christian inheritance of law and philosophy, 
and springs from pre-Reformation and Catholic 
tradition and culture. Human dignity and liberty, 
then, are the dear possessions at least of all 
Christians and all Christendom, however much 
individual Christians of all sorts may have scorned 
or nullified them. : "pee 


Editorial Note: Since publishing Dorothy Day’s 
“King, Ramsay and Conner’ last week, THE Com- 
MONWEAL has learned that the three union men 
have received prison sentences of 20 years. 
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Docility and History 


A philosopher of recognized standing gives his views on 
the use and misuse of the historical method in education. 


By Mortimer J. Adler 


HE ATTAINMENT of docility is, as 
we have seen,* a emery > problem which 
each of us must solve in his private life of 

learning. But there is also an institutional prob- 
lem of docility, involving the curriculum and ad- 
ministration of studies in an educational system. 
I am thinking of the two points which in my prior 
article were left for further consideration. The 
first has to do with the relation between living 
teachers and dead ones (i.e., books) as instru- 
ments of instruction. The second concerns the 
precise place of scholarship, and historical orien- 
tation generally, in learning from the past. 
The criticisms 

The curriculum of St. John’s College, Annap- 
olis, has generated controversy bearing on both 
these points. Some critics have questioned the 
advisability of placing the great books in the 
hands of the young, without definite instruction by 
living teachers which explicitly discriminates be- 
tween true doctrines and false. When such critics 
follow out the implication of this amendment to 
the St. John’s plan, they usually end up by sug- 
gesting lecture courses, text-books and manuals, 

evised for putting blinders on the students and 
leading them along the straight and narrow path 
to the truth. This is not an amendment of the 
St. John’s plan, but an abolition of it. It sub- 
stitutes the way of indoctrination for the disci- 
pline of docility. 

Other critics have wondered whether the para- 
phernalia of historical scholarship can be so cav- 
alierly dispensed with. The program of getting 
the tradition to reveal its secrets by going Sirectiy 
to the books seems to underestimate the impor- 
tance of the philological a to past cul- 
tures. Even though the books are read in chrono- 
logical order, little effort seems to be made to 
place each book precisely in its cultural setting, to 
read the mind of each author as a product of 
complex historical determinations. Paradoxically, 
an educational program which exudes so profound 
a respect for the past seems to have little or no 
respect for the historical methods by which men 
try to re-live the intellectual life of prior epochs. 

I would like to consider these two points, not 
only as they bear on the St. John’s curriculum, but 
in their educational implications generally. 


*Tue ComMmonweat_, April 5, 1940. 
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Winnowing for Truth 

The critics who fear a shallow eclecticism, or, 
what is worse, sophistry and skepticism, as the in. 
evitable result of making the great books the 
students’ only teachers, cannot be lightly dis. 
missed. Their error lies not in their insistence that 
sound educational policy requires living leader- 
ship, but rather in helt misconception of the rdle 
the living teacher should play. The tradition of 

eat books contains both truth and error, mixed 
in varying proportions in different cases. This 
holds for ancient and medieval! authors, as well as 
moderns. The student who reads both Plato and 
Aristotle and does not recognize the obligation to 
decide between them on crucial points is not learn. 
ing from the past, but merely about it. The same 
can be said for issues which put Saint Augustine 
and Saint Thomas on opposite sides. The objec. 
tive is to know the truth about God, man and na- 
ture, and the ends of human life, not what anyone, 
however great his authority, thought about these 
matters. The deviation from a right aim is even 
greater if it be supposed that students should be- 
come acquainted with the sheer diversity of opin- 
ions on major questions in order to become 
through the conflict of authorities, emancipated 
from authority itself. 

There are two extremes here. One position, 
which may be taken by some of the exponents of 
the St. John’s plan, is to make the living teacher 
merely a liberal artist, merely a dialectician, whose 
only office is to sharpen the student’s wits as a 
reader of the books. While I would certainly in- 
sist that it is the teacher’s business to cultivate in 
every way the student’s skill in reading—analytic 
‘ally, interpretatively, critically—I would also in 
sist that that is not enough. For, as Plato teaches 


us, dialectic cannot be distinguished from sophistry — 


as an intellectual method. It differs only on a 
moral count—in virtue of its use as means towa 
the truth. If the reading of the great books is 
merely for the sake of making liberal artists of 
the students, they will end by being sophisticated, 
but not learned or wise. 


At the opposite extreme is the position, em- 
bodied in much of Catholic education, that the 
shortest way to the truth is the best. Why take 
the long and devious path that leads through the 
great books, with all their difficulties and conflicts, 
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if a living teacher can present the right doctrine 
in lectures supported by text-books written by him- 
self or his colleagues; or if he can assign a text- 
book and get the students to repeat what it sa 
instead of doing that himself in lectures? If the 
great books should be read, let the teacher do 
that in the course of his own education or in the 
privacy of his study. Let him cull the truth from 
the errors, and feed the young the unblemished 
fruits. 


Here the opposite error is made. Students who 


gre not trained in the liberal arts—and apart from 


the discipline of reading great books they cannot 
be—are incapable of the activity of being taught. 
They are entirely given to the passivity of being 
indoctrinated, ey are not trained to be docile, 
for docility is required only in the active exercise 
of one’s intellectual powers. Only when inde- 
pendence of judgment is encouraged (more, de- 
manded), must docility be cultivated. Textbooks 
and lectures elicit memorization and, with it, in- 
still subservience. Furthermore, the supposition 
that the living teachers are the refinery through 
which the riches of the past are purified before 
they reach the student in the form of lectures and 
textbooks is open to question. Teachers are 
usually the product of the educational system in 
which they serve in their turn. If the system is 
one in which they do not read great books with 
their students, it is unlikely that their teachers 
read great books with them. Hence it is likely 
to be the case that their lectures or textbooks are 
condensations or repetitions of other textbooks 
and lectures, rather than magnificent renditions 
of the tradition. 


The solution, as always, is a union of the half- 
truths drawn from the extremes. ‘The living 
teacher must not only be a disciplinarian of the 
liberal arts; he must also argue for the truths and 
against the errors that he himself has found, or 
finds, in the books he reads with his students. He 
must be both doctor and docile. The assumption 
is that the person who conducts a reading seminar 
is more mature than his students—more skilled in 
reading, and hence able to initiate them into its 
intricacies, as well as more learned in doctrine, and 
hence competent to discover the truth to those who 
seek it in the books. The living teacher is truly a 
mediator between the novices in learning and the 
masters of knowledge, through being himself in 
a mean state between them. On the one hand, he 
participates in the réle of teacher through possess- 
ing more of the knowledge the great books con- 
tain, than do his students. To this extent, he has 
some authority in his own right, is entitled to in- 
struct and deserves docility from them. On the 
other hand, he participates in the réle of student 
through being still engaged in the search for 
knowledge at its fountain-heads. To this extent, 
he must exhibit docility to his students, for only 
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by manifesting it in his own practice of the liberal 
arts, can he genuinely persuade his students to fol- 
low in his footsteps. 

The solution thus avoids two errors: the fallacy 
of supposing that a curriculum which makes the 
great books the major teachers must completely 
exclude doctrinal sadipnents on the part of the 
minor teacher; and the mistake of making the 
minor teacher the chief source of doctrine, per- 
mitting him to masquerade as a major teacher, 
usurping an authority not rightly his. The latter 
error is made by any educational program which 
substitutes manuals and lecture courses for the 
great books. It forces a teaching personnel, that 
might be able to function well as mediators, to ex- 
ceed their powers, to offer themselves as repositor- 
ies of learning. It cannot breed docility, failin 
so signally to exhibit it, for the pretense by whi 
the minor teacher becomes an oracle instead of a 
medium is a counterfeit made possible only by 
subservience or indocility. 

What I have said of this second error applies 
equally, though perhaps differently, to Catholic 
and secular institutions. Jf the first error is made 
at St. John’s, then the program is subject to one 
of the charges brought against it. I wish to argue 
only that that error is entirely accidental to the 
program, That being so, there is no excuse for 
Catholic educators not separating essence from 
accidents, and adopting what is fundamentally 
sound in the St. John’s plan. 


- Seeing through historical glasses 


With respect to the réle of historical scholar- 
ship, there are also two false extremes. For the 
sake of sharpening the point within the brief scope 
of this article, let me consider the relation of his- 
tory to the study of philosophy. For one thing, 
the problem of docility is much more acute in 
ing pee wisdom than in acquiring scien- 

ihc knowledge; and this is related to the fact that 
textbooks are much less pernicious in science than 
philosophy. For another thing, the history of 
philosophy—in fact, the history of culture, and of 
science also—appears to have a certain philo- 
sophical significance which the student of phil- 
osophy cannot well ignore. The student of science 
suffers less from ignorance of general cultural his- 
tory. Hence, education in philoso is a good 
field for the examination of the relation between 
docility and history. 

At one extreme are those who claim that history 
is irrelevant to the study of philosophy. Curiously 
enough, these are usually the same people who try 
to teach philosophy systematically, out of text- 
books or manuals. Philosophical knowledge con- 
sists of a set of doctrines which are timelessly true 
and which, therefore, can be expounded without 
any regard for the historical accidents of cultural 
time and place. If I understand them correctly, 
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the disciples of M. Gilson have attacked the sim- 
ple-mindedness of this position as a root cause of 
error and superficiality in modern scholasticism. 
But, it seems to me, they go to the opposite ex- 
treme, and in doing so go farther than their leader 
himself. They commit the error of historicism. 
Though all they affirm is that history is an indis- 
eae instrument in the discovery of philo- 
sophical truth, they become so enamoured of the 
instrument that in practice, if not in theory, they 
subvert the end to the means. The philological 
study of texts, the delineation of affinities between 
minds separated by centuries, the tracing of 
streams of influence and divergence — all these 
things become more important than bare philo- 
sophical argument. 


Scholarly competence vs. expertness 


I am extremely sensitive to the difference be- 
tween scholarly competence and expertness in phil- 
osophy, to the difference between seeking to pene- 
trate the truth by thinking, and seeking to get inside 
the minds of other men, to think their thoughts 
by acts of historical imagination. Partly this may 
be due to my own acknowledged incompetence in 
historical scholarship. Life being short, I have 
made what seemed to me an inevitable choice be- 
tween scholarship and philosophy. I doubt if 
anyone’s energies are ample enough to permit an 
adequate devotion to both. To take eminent ex- 
amples, Gilson and Maritain, it seems to me, have 
made opposite choices, though each, of course, en- 
joys some competence in the other’s field. 

But my sensitiveness here is due even more to 
the fact that I have seen so many young men start 
out to become philosophers and end up as histor- 
ians or philologians. I would say that they gave 
up the harder task for an easier one. Truly it is 
easier to “speculate” about what Aristotle 
thought, even if such speculation must be support- 
ed by the most careful adduction of evidences, 
than it is to speculate, as Aristotle did, about the 
nature of things. (Perhaps this is why many 
philosophy departments in both secular and Cath- 
olic universities direct their doctoral candidates 
into fields of historical research rather than en- 
courage “young men” to undertake genuine phil- 
osophical work.) Not only is it easier, but one’s 
fundamental intellectual integrity is less affected. 
To have one’s scholarship corrected does not get 
into one’s soul as much as to have one’s philosoph- 
ical judgments refuted. Those who substitute 
scholarship for philosophy avoid sticking their 
necks out in a way that invites serious intellectual 
challenge. The scholar may have his own philo- 
sophical opinions, but ‘he usuall manages to bury 
them in his interpretation of other men’s thought. 
He has effaced himself behind what other men 

stood for and thus avoids standing too openly for 
anything himself. 


tion of the two false extremes. 
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Observe that I marked the word “speculate” 
when I spoke about historical research. For this, 
it seems to me, is speculation in the sense of con. 
jecture, not speculation in the sense in which phil. 
osophy is speculative knowledge. In fact, history 
at its best stands to philosophy, as opinion does to 
knowledge. No matter how perfectly all the his. 
torical techniques are employed, it is impossible 
to know with certitude what Aristotle or Plotinus 
thought about anything. In contrast, the philo. 
sophical thought of Aristotle and Plotinus is either 
certainly true or false. It is either knowledge or 
not knowledge, but never probable opinion. The 
reason why cultural history is opinion should be 
obvious. It is an effort to reach a decision about 
the singular mind of a particular man in terms of 
such contingent and inadequate data as written 
documents. To indulge in scholarly disputes about 
what a dead philosopher meant by his words 
seems to me a poor substitute for philosophical 
controversy about a truth in issue. For if agree. 
ment is reached in the one case, the disputants rest 
only in opinion; whereas in the other they share a 
common knowledge.* 

But scholarship and history need not be substi- 
tuted for philosophy. Therein lies the reconcilia- 
So long as the 
means is properly subordinated to its end, no dis- 
order results from the use of historical scholarship 
as an aid in the reading of great philosophical 
books. Just as we correct an error which may oc. 
cur accidentaily in the execution of the St. John’s 
program, by insisting that the reading of books be 
ordained to the end of acquiring doctrine as well 
as skill, so we correct the excess of historicism by 
placing scholarship in the service of an intelligent 
reading of books. When this ordering of means 
to ends is clear, historicism is as effectively avoided 
as eclecticism. 

It may be said, however, that it is not historic- 
ism, but its opposite, which a ss, se like St. 
John’s must avoid. The problem here concerns the 
relation between the liberal arts and historical 
techniques as components in the complex skill of 
reading books. May I suggest a solution briefly? 
There are two major steps in reading: interpre- 
tation and criticism. One must do one’s best to 


* There is great insight in A. E. Taylor’s remark that the 
Aristotelianism of Saint Thomas triumphed over that of the 
Averroists, not “because it is demonstrably the more faithful 
interpretation of Aristotle’s own thought—a position on which 
one might argue for ever without reaching a definite conclusion 
—but by its sheer merits. . . . There is no pretense here that 
the issue at stake is decided in any way by mere exegesis of an 
authoritative text. The question is not what Aristotle person- 
ally meant to say, but what is true. Even if the Averroists 
are right in their exegesis of Aristotle, it still has to be con- 
sidered whether the doctrine presented, perhaps rightly, perhaps 
wrongly, as Aristotle’s is true or false” (Philosophical Studies, 
London, 1934: pp. 231-2). The rest of the passage is worth 
reading as a lesson about Saint Thomas’s docility in relation to 
human authority and truth. 
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understand an author before agreeing or disagree- 
ing with him. Historical scholarship bears ex- 
clusively on interpretative reading; when it is prop- 
erly subordinated as a means, its end is exegesis; 
all of its techniques are of service to the grammat- 
ical art. But exegesis is not the end; nor is gram- 
mar the highest art. Exegesis is for the sake of 
a fair critical judgment, grammar for the sake of 
logic and rhetoric. A liberal education must, in 
short, include historical scholarship as a supple- 
ment to grammatical art in reading, and just as 
surely must it subordinate these techniques to the 
ultimate purpose for which logical and rhetorical 
skill is exercised—the independent judgment of a 
mind about the living truth. When history and 

ammar dominate the process, docility is con- 
used with the effort to achieve a “sympathetic 
understanding”’ of dead men’s minds, 


History’s élan 


There is another aspect of the relation between 
history and docility. To the extent that we en- 
gage in learning from great teachers of the past, 
a well developed “historical sense’—a sense of 
the motion of history—gives us the perspective 
and orientation pt I docility. e in the 
modern world have this historical sense much more 
highly developed than any earlier epoch of Euro- 
pean culture. We owe it to the technical achieve- 
ments of modern historical scholarship. | 

The truth is timeless, but human thought, in- 
tricately conditioned by its concrete cultural situa- 
tion, is dated. Historical relativity cannot be 
avoided, but through acknowledging the limita- 
tions imposed poe any thinker by his time and 
place, we can disengage the truth from its his- 
torical accidents. ‘The imagery which embodies 
thought, and the language in which it is expressed, 
are always local. By discerning these externals as 
belonging to a cultural moment, we can transcend 
them a little, and find the timeless in the heart of 
time. The truth itself, whenever it is achieved or 
however it is embodied and expressed, is not ex- 
plained by history. But history does explain the 
errors men have made in the search for truth. 
The truth our ancestors won belongs to us as much 
as to them. History helps us to possess it by 
enabling us to transcend the cultural accidents 
which separate us from them. The errors our an- 
cestors made are theirs alone. We shall make 
ethers, perhaps, but we should not repeat theirs. 
History helps us to reject such mistakes by showing 
us their causes in the cultural limitations of past 
epochs. Aware that we are subject to similar limi- 
tations, we should be able to look down at the past 
without pride. 

Historical relativity is greater in some fields of 
thought than in others, in politics, for instance, 
more than in ethics, in the philosophy of nature 
more than in metaphysics. To disengage the polit- 
ical truths of Aristotle and Saint Thomas from 
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the accidents of local imagery and language, as 
well as from the fallacies that surround them, re- 
quires much more historical insight than a similar 
effort in ethics. Unless we have such insight, we 
are likely to be subservient, accepting errors be- 
cause they accompany truth, or we may be indocile, 
rejecting the truth because of the errors, or be- 
cause the truth is strangely garbed in foreign 
dress. 

The modern student should be able to attain a 
greater docility precisely because he has better 
historical perspective and orientation. The an- 
cient and medieval worlds lacked the historical 
sense. To the extent that their works reveal them 
as students of their predecessors, we can see how 
Aristotle and Saint Thomas suffered from this pri- 
vation, characteristic of their times. With greater 
historical knowledge, Aristotle might have been 
less indocile toward the pre-Socratics, and Saint 
Thomas might have been less subservient toward 
Aristotle. 

The historical sense is not simply a sense of the 
past. It is even more a sense of the future, and 
an awareness of the present as a point in motion 
between past and future. Through realizing the 
slow, and often imperceptible, progress of history, 
we can take advantage of the respects in which our 
present cultural location elevates us above the 

ast, and at the same time we can appreciate the 
fanitatons of the present as we look forward to 
the future. Thus we can combine gratitude toward 
the past on whose shoulders we stand, with humil- 
ity toward the future. Neither fawning nor un- 
duly self-reliant, we recognize ourselves as crea- 
tures of time. Through a docility thus fortified 
by an historical sense, we are emancipated both 
from the dead hand of tradition and from the pro- 
vincialism of the present moment. Only the docil- 
ity of the living present can make the tradition 
live and perpetuate itself through myriad trans- 
formations. 

If I were asked to name the virtue which most 
— distinguishes Jacques Maritain as a 
philosopher, I would say his docility. All of its 
manifestation will be detected by those who see 
how deeply his Thomism is motivated by a sense 
of the future. Philosophy is perennial for him, 
not as a monument which endures the ravages of 
time, but as a living thing which enjoys time as its 
dimension of change and growth. e dead bones 
of philosophy are not building materials. Not a 
reverence for relics, but for the spirit they have 
disembodied, is the docility which encourages 
Maritain to regard Saint Thomas as a cooperator 
in the work of beep, 8 a philosopher greater 
than Saint Thomas, as he was greater than Aris- 


totle. 
Courage, temperance 


We have considered all the impediments to 
docility, the difficulties to be overcome in ourselves, 
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in our educational systems and in our culture. It 
would be wise, in conclusion, to remember a point 
that is central in the whole theory of virtue, name- 
ly, the integration of the virtues. No one of the 
cardinal virtues, nor any of their parts, can be 

ssessed in isolation from all the rest. Whether 
it be considered as a part of prudence, in relation 
to practical matters, or as a part of justice, in re- 
lation to the theoretic life in which there are doc- 
tors and disciples, docility is impossible apart from 
fortitude and temperance. One may be docile by 
natural temperament, but that is not the true vir- 
tue which: belongs only to those whose will is rec- 
tified by the simultaneous possession of all the 
principal virtues. 

It has become sufficiently clear how courage is 
indispensable to docility. Perhaps a word more 
is needed to indicate the need for temperance also. 
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It may suffice to recall that a part of temperance 
is the virtue most rewsiy | related to docility, i.e,, 
studiositas. No one can be docile who is not right. 
ly directed in the matter of pursuing knowledge, 

tudiosity opposes the vice of curiosity. It ap. 
pep the right end of all our intellectual labors, 

he means of learning will be well used only if they 
are used for the right end. As Saint Thomas tells 
us (Summa Theologica, I1-II,167, 1), we must 
avoid studying for the sake of taking pride in our 
knowledge; we must not seek to know the truth 
“above the capacity of our intelligence, for by so 
doing we fall easily into error’; we must make a 
proper estimate of the worth of various subject. 
matters as these are disposed in a true hierarchy 
of studies; and the due end, to which all our efforts 


i — must be referred, is the knowledge of 
od. 


Europe and the Federal Idea—II 


By Jacques Maritain 


An Idea Valid for Germany 
B UT THE federal idea concerns not only the 


rest of Europe; it equally concerns Ger- 
many. What I understand by a federal 
Germany is not a German confederation centered 
upon Prussia, even though it were:reduced to the 
boundaries which were Germany’s before the Nazi 
seizure of Vienna, Prague and Warsaw. A Ger- 
man confederation organized and inspired by the 
Prussian spirit would only prepare a reversion to 
a militarist, war-like and conquering Germany. 
Just as the federal idea requires the other Euro- 
pean States to forego a part of their sovereignty 
so that they may be united among themselves in 
institutional fashion, so it requires German lands, 
or groupings of German lands, in which the desire 
for political autonomy has historic and moral 
roots, to achieve this autonomy in the govern- 
mental order,.within the framework of a Euro- 
pean federation and of a German federal com- 
munity which is above all based upon economic 
and cultural grounds, and which is Freed of Prus- 
sian hegemony. (A similar federal community 
could, moreover, serve as framework for the 
Danubian regions. ) 
A federal Germany would be something alto- 
ether different from a dismembered Germany. 
For the condition of political pluralism which it 
would bring with it would be effectively agreed to 
by its constituent peoples as suited to the condi- 
tions of development and progress natural to Ger- 
manic culture itself. And a federal German 
would have its place in a Europe itself ae 6 
which would preclude the possibility of humiliating 


or dominating any particular one of the members 
of the federation. Many among the finest of the 
Germans were, before the war, partisans of a 
federal solution for their country, and saw therein 
the one possible way to bring Germany back to 
her true historic réle, and to a real integration in 
the common civilization of the West as well. Fear 
of seeing this idea distorted by the lies of Hitlerian 
propaganda cannot succeed in making false today 
what was true yesterday. 


As a Frenchman, knowing in direct fashion 
what furious aggressions my country has had to 
resist for three-quarters of a century and with 
what a threat the Pan-German dream burdens it, 
I am specially aware of the danger which a Ger- 
many, nourished on that dream and inspired by 
the Prussian spirit, would constitute for a Federal 
Europe, even as it does for Europe today. Yet I 
hope I am sufficiently unprejudiced and have suf- 
ficiently understood the lessons of that Christian 
political philosophy, the necessity of which I have 
long asserted; to know that a just peace must aim 
at the good of the German people just as much as 
the good of other peoples, and to be able to say 
with true sincerity that in desiring a federal Ger- 
many, I see the good of the German people coin- 
ciding with the interests of all Europe. I have 
lived in Germany and I have many German 
friends. I admire the German genius and I know 
the importance of what it has bestowed upon 
Western civilization. In my own field, which is 
philosophy, I know how much the human mind 
owes Germany. Even though I do not greatly 
like the metaphysics of Leibniz, I am deeply aware 
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of his passionate and intense desire for the unity 
of Europe as well as for the dignity of Germany. 
The political writings of Leibniz, and even the 
Utopias conceived by that great mind, help me to 
understand with sharp clarity the historic tragedy 
of Germany. It is in the light of such feeling that 
Jassert, following in this the best judges of thin 
Germanic: (1) that German civilization has only 
prospered and produced its greatest works in so 
far as it participated in the common concert of 
Western civilization; (2) that the evil geniuses— 
domestic and foreign—of the German people are 
those who strive to sever it from that community, 
(and in that separatist effort, Germans them- 
selves, and great Germans, have played a rdle in- 
comparably more active and more tragic than the 
most violent of Germany’s enemies) ; (3) that the 
way in which first of all Prussian power and in- 
telligence, and afterwards its heir and nemesis, 
the Fuehrer, have conceived and undertaken the 
forging of the unity and mission of the Reich to fit 
their own desires must lead to such an isolation of 
Germany in moral solitude as can only be com- 
pensated by extravagant dreams of world domi- 
nation; and that this consequently tends at the 
same time to sink the German people further into 
its own misery and to throw the whole world into 
the same misery. 

Germany is not Nazism; it would be folly to 
make them identical. To the very extent that one 
admires the inventive genius and the stubborn ap- 
plication to work which characterize the German 
people, to the extent that one loves German mysti- 
tim, German romantic poetry, German music 
and the German humanism of the great era, to 
that very extent one will understand that any 
German who has a soul strong enough to resist 
the demoniacal magic of the swastika will hate 
with even greater passion than an American or a 
Frenchman, will hate with a living and organic 
hatred, with a pitiless hatred, a régime and a 
4 which shamefully waste, destroy, annihilate 

is whole heritage of greatness. 


Hitler does not personify Germany; but he does 
personify the age-old disease from which Ger- 
many is suffering. Of course the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and even more the ill deeds which followed 
it, contributed their share to what has taken place, 
which is an immediate, convulsive crisis. But to 
deny because of this the existence of that ancient 
disease would be childish. Truth makes it nec- 
essary to say that this disease has its deep origins, 
going far, far back into the past, and that it 
consists precisely in that rejection of communion 
with the West, in that passion for withdrawal into 


one’s own individuality, in that moral secession 


developed into a nostalgia for self-glorification 


_ and hegemony which I have just discussed. Sev- 


enty years ago, at a time when Hitler was not yet 


_ born, Dostoievsky saw this disease rising out of 
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the depths of the ages. And what could be more 
clear than the testimony of Heine? Of course I 
do not for an instant question that — people, 
to the degree that it withdraws itself from the 
Gospels, indeed has its own congenital weakness 
and its own disease. But it is a terribly serious 
thing for Europe and for Germany that the disease 
of which I speak has infected in a permanent way, 
and as though it were something to be proud of, 
the German conscience ever since that Lutheran 
reformation which indicated the disease’s first 
major victory over the Christian world. Succes- 
sive great minds, from Luther through Fichte 
and Wagner, have succumbed to this disease and 
have striven to glorify it; their punishment today 
is to have Adolf Hitler as their supreme achieve- 
ment. I repeat that this disease is not Germany; 
this disease has not infected all of Germany; but 
it exists in Germany, and it exists there in a ter- 
rible form. Wherever it predominates, it perverts 
—changes into an astounding passion to do vio- 
lence to things and to shape the truth according to 
what one wants it to be—the demiurge-instinct of 
a people which is only too much inclined to be- 
lieve that “in the beginning was the act.” In the 
course of German history the weakness of many a 
“lover of order” has served to abet this disease, 
just as today the weak-kneed scheming of the con- 
servatives and the Machiavellian policy of the 
chiefs of the Reichswehr served to abet the revo- 
lution of Hitler, and prepared its advent. We 
must have the courage to look these things in the 
face if we would measure the magnitude and the 
difficulty of the tasks which the present generation 
must undertake for Europe and for Germany her- 
self, and the spirit of strength and of charity which 
is needed therefor. 


The Prussian tradition 


The Prussian tradition is the political form of 
this disease in modern history. Hitler is not mis- 
taken when he boasts in the name of Frederick II. 
He has destroyed the military and monarchical 
ethos of Prussia and the privileges of the Junkers, 
but his revolutionary passion has worked its way, 
like a destructive parasite, into the historic will of 
Prussia, and into its dreams of domination and 
its feverish desire for unity by fire. It needed 
a non-Prussian, a romantic genius, to carry Prus- 
sianism to such a point where it is lost in its own 
excess. At this our crossing of the ways, the 
sphinx of history irresistibly requires that we 
form for ourselves a proper conception of some- 
thing which has become profoundly ambivalent, 
something which blends truth and untruth in the 
same pe Bs mean the German sense of and 
desire for unity. As I said a year ago in an inter- 
view, “It would seem that there were in Germany 
among those who. came to the support of the 
régime many who are not followers of Hitler, but 
who asked themselves whether Hitler is not ac- 
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complishing by perverse means an historic mission 
in which they themselves have faith. Nazism will 
be the ransom to be paid for that mission. But 
no! In every case where one tries to use the devil, 
there remains neither mission nor vocation, but 
only fatal calamity.” 

I fully realize that it is difficult for a foreigner 
to talk about these things; he can so readily be 
accused of not having a sufficient knowledge of 
the facts. Yet I know that the opinion I am ex- 
pronen is that of many Germans with whom I 

ave discussed the matter in the course of recent 
ears, and who love their country with all their 
earts. They believe that the unity of which the 
German peoples have a sense and for which they 
have a desire is essentially and really a unity in 
the moral, intellectual and spiritual order, at its 
heart more intimate and subtle than any machinery 
of state, and that the very idea of the Reich de- 
pends with them on that kind of unity. If this is 
true, then we must conclude that the fashion in 
which the Prussian power and the Prussian mind 
(whose atmosphere of influence is not limited, 
moreover, to Prussian territory— it has for ex- 
ample, strongly affected certain regions in Ba- 
varia) conceive German unity and the Reich, rele- 
gating them to the level of external organization 
and of political domination and striving to realize 
them by fire and by the sword, is a perversion of 
that sense and of that desire of which we have 
spoken, and a scourge for Germany just as much 
as for the world. Toa we must conclude that if 
one relates this sense and this desire to their true 
essence and to that which is truly human in them, 
one sees that the political pluralism involved in a 
proper federal idea is not only compatible with 
them, but is required by them. This pluralism does 
not run against history or against nature. While 
contrary to the artificial concept of unity imposed 
by Prussia, it is also contrary to that state of per- 
manent dissension which is the dream of the par- 
tisans of heaven-only-knows-what artificial return 
to a dead past. Integrated within a federal or- 
nization of the whole of Europe, such a plural- 
ism is the normal condition for a Germanic dynam- 
ism which would degenerate neither into an op- 
pressive enforcement of uniformity within, nor 
to a will to hegemony without. The political au- 
tonomy of the German lands, or of the groups of 
German lands, within the framework of a basically 
economic and cultural German community, and of 
a general European federation, supposes that be- 
tween these lands or these groups of lands there 
would not be, relative to the political structure 
of the whole European federation and to the gov- 
ernmental order, stronger bonds than would exist 
between the other countries of Europe, but it 
supposes also that very strong bonds of another 
kind would develop between them. Thus under- 
stood, this political autonomy would serve as es- 
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sential protection for a German unity established 
upon liberty, not upon violence. 


All those who have profoundly studied Europ, 
know that the German problem lies, morally ang 
geographically at the center of all the pros 
and sufferings of that continent. Without Ge, 
many’s share of capital contributed to the com 
mon enterprise and without her cooperation there 
is no European peace, no European civilization— 
nor can there be either of these with a Germany 
dominated and warped by pan-German passion 
and Prussian imperialism. ‘To allow free rein to 
the dream of political unification of all German 
lands as Prussian imperialism dreamed it, and a 
it would inevitably continue to dream it if Ger 
many remained at its mercy, would be to deliver 
Europe—federal Europe as much as the old Ey 
rope—to a passion for hegemony, resurrected 
phoenix-like sme its own ashes. To wish to im 

ose on Germany political dismemberment in a 
ie which would continue divided into groups 
of rival states would be to incite the Germans, 
even the enemies of the Hitler régime, to join with 
him against what they would consider the desire 
to enslave their country. The only conceivable 
solution is a federal organization of Europe and 
of Germany herself. 


A world to make over 


I do not suggest that all tensions and all ap 
tagonisms would thus be done away with. I do 
say that a federal Europe is inconceivable without 
a federal Germany, and a federal Germany im 
possible without a federal Europe. These two 
aspects of the federal solution are inseparably 
linked together. 

By what road can one hope that such a solu 
tion may come to fulfillment? The road is hidden 
in the shadows of war and no man knows at what 
pone along it the war itself will come to an end, 

ut it is appropriate in any case to point out that 
the federal idea will never be able truly to take 
root in Germany unless it is agreed to by the Ger 
man people itself, and understood by this people 
as truly consistent with its own good and with its 
historic mission. Political wisdom lies in attempt 


ing to produce the conditions necessary for such 


consent, and in order to effect this as well as to 
avert in that country a communist crisis of despair, 
to seek the support of all the elements still re 
maining in Germany which value civilization and 
liberty. It is obvious enough that in their work 
of reconstruction these elements will need an ef 
fective cooperation on the part of the other Ev 
ropean countries, and they will need loyal and 
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strong assistance. Let us not here conceal from 
ourselves the fact that a proper use of force has 


its place in human history. Such a conception is 


likely to run afoul of ideas commonly accepted in 
America; that is why I would have a feeling of 
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guilt if I did not grapple with it frankly. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is difficult for men to burst the 
bonds of their chief prejudices and collective im- 

ses unless they are moved by necessity. With 
the Germans in particular, their respect for force, 
which indeed can turn into servility, but which has 
its origin in a kind of religious feeling for that 
which comes to be, is so great that a justice with- 
out force can come to seem just to them only at 
the expense of infinite pains, and that they them- 
selves require that justice be forceful, even if it be 
directed against them. I remember that when I 
was traveling in Bavaria about ten years ago, one 


| of the reproaches against France which I most 


frequently heard was this: “You have the only 
army which amounts to anything in Europe; why 
don’t you use it? Why don’t you make Europe 
over? Why don’t you impose by force, upon us 
4s well as upon others, a just order in Europe?” 
The crime does not lie in using force, but in 
wing it without justice and without humanity, 
and in giving it first place, and in counting on it 
alone. 

From the point of view of what is today 
called 'geo-politics,” in a general way, and with- 
out committing oneself to absolutely premature 
specifications and programs, it would seem that 
a federal Germany would only be practicable if 
its political and cultural center of sinking were to 
be moved from the North to the South, and if in 
it the lands of Western Germany were to exercise 
the influence fitting to their level of civilization. 
In his scholarly articles published before the war 
inthe Review of Politics, Professor Goetz Briefs 
properly insisted upon the cultural importance of 
the limes Germanicus, that ancient frontier which 
once separated the civilized world from the “bar- 
barous” world. The cultural inheritance of the 
German peoples who received, on this side of the 
limes, the historic influence of Rome, of the Rome 
of Virgil and of the Rome of Peter, seems to 
assign to them, in the light of an eventually federal 
Germany, a particularly important rdle. 

But above all one thing must be emphasized. 
Nothing can come to pass without a vast effort 
to re-awaken in the German younger generation 
that feeling for a personal conscience which 
Nazism has worked indefatigably to destroy. May 
God send saints to Gérthaiee! They will be 
needed to repair the evil which has been done. 
For the Hitlerian revolution seems to have a 
power to empty and disintegrate human hearts, 
concerning which, unhappily, the surest evidence 
leaves us in no doubt. 


Thus the federal solution would be vain if it 
were not accompanied in Germany by _ basic 
thanges, and above all by a basic moral reforma- 
tion, 

_ And it would be vain if it were not accompanied 
in the rest of Europe too, and among the con- 
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orc as among the arr vat by very great 
anges and by a moral reform necessary before 
everything else. Germany is not the only country 
in Europe where a totalitarian ideology prevails. 
Russia may not without grave peril for the future 
be completely thrown back toward Asia and ex- 
cluded from the European community. The prob- 
lems of the Mediterranean must be resolved in a 
spirit of justice and cooperation, not in a spirit of 
domination and rivalry. The poorer countries 
(of course all countries will be poor after the war) 
have this need: that, definitively emerging from 
isolation and autarchy, an international economic 
régime make it possible for the common good of 
all to be equitably distributed to each. The col- 
onies, to the extent that they would remain such, 
and would not have yielded to a state of self-gov- 
ernment in regions where the peoples are suf- 
ficiently advanced to have access to full political 
life, seem to call for a certain mode, not doubtless 
of common administration, but at least of common 
articipation in the fruits of their administration. 
he changes indicated by such a summary descrip- 
tion are immense changes, and they carry with 
them immense difficulties. I do not say that they 
must all be accomplished in order that a federal 
organization may become possible in Europe. I 
do say that they are all more or less involved in its 
coming, and in the soundness of such an or- 
ganization. 


But first of all and above all else, the peoples 
of Europe, all the peoples of Europe, must under- 
stand that if a fe Seat Europe is to be born, and 
if it is to be viable, politics must be intrinsically 
bound to ethics, and that a good politics is a just 
and humane politics, and that without political 
justice there can be neither peace nor liberty nor 
honor among nations. This is to say that the na- 
tions must definitely renounce the principles of 
Machiavelli and the dogmas of that realpolitik 
which have poisoned modern history. And they. 
must understand that there is a common good of 
civilization which it is the glory of each to main- 
tain and to increase by the generosity and the 
abundance of his own existence and activities, and 
which must be redistributed to each one of the 
members of the community. This is to say, that 
they must renounce the ancient idea of empire, or 
else transfigure it. All peoples must equally re- 
construct their political philosophy, renounce the 
false political dogmas of liberal individualism and 
of revolutionary totalitarianism in its various. 
forms, rely upon the truths which have given shape 
to the West to advance, in the West, that com- 
mon ideal of civilization without which, as I said 
at the outset, a true federal organization is not 
permanently to be realized. A federal Europe. 
will not exist unless the Christian spirit makes it 
exist. 


It is obvious that all great ideals can be be- 
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trayed; but it is also obvious that this hope is the 
only one remaining to us. And there are enough 
indications for us reasonably to maintain that, 
despite all the measure of failings and of miseries 
inseparable from human affairs, and after it ma 
perhaps have been necessary to start building fres 
from the ground up, this hope will come to pass. 
Certainly we are all of us too miserable not to be- 
come converted, too saturated with the horrors 
and abominations of a world without God not to 
have decided to change all that. 

I should like to point out here that if the Prus- 
sian spirit is unable to conceive of a federal Europe 
in terms other than a Europe enslaved to the Ger- 
man spirit, on the other hand, as I have said else- 
where, the British spirit, awakened as it now is to 
the idea of a Europe which must be made over, 
and the French spirit, become more aware of the 
inter-dependence of all nations, have between 
them enough resources and powers of renewal to 

articipate in a federal organization exclusively 
fener on the principle of cooperation and set up 
in such a way that all schemes of domination 
would therein ie impossible. The moral renewals 
necessary for all that can also be accomplished. 
England can purify its concept of empire and re- 
tain out of it only the concept of a free common- 
wealth based upon political friendship.* France 
can purify its concept of the nation-state, and re- 
tain out of it only the concept of the organic and 
political unity of the fatherland, not weakened but 
rather exalted by its entrance into a federal struc- 
ture. The acceptance by all the members of the 
federation of the reductions in the sovereignty of 
the State required by an authentic international 
organization would lead at the end, if they are 
conceived under the banner of liberty, to the estab- 
lishment of what we can properly call in its own 
right a new Christendom. 

The task of the Western powers is not an easy 
one. The war must be won. The peace must not 
be lost. This peace must be just and humane; it 
must be constructive. It will be the task of the 
peoples who are shedding their blood for this 
peace to build it in common, and of other peoples 
to help them, of the common Father of Christen- 
dom to illuminate them in this task. Nothing 
could be more definite than the five points indi- 
cated by Pius XII. They have received the sym- 
pathetic attention of the Allies. One of the pow- 
erful reasons for hope is that the Holy See, which 
was carefully kept out of the negotiations for 
the peace which followed the last war, has already 
taken attitudes of major importance with regard 


* To the extent that England will become an integral part of 
a federal Europe, this condition of simple bonds and under- 
takings of political friendship, would perforce prevail in her 
relations with the dominions which in turn would be more 
me more drawn into the American or other spheres of in- 

uence, 
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to the peace which is to come, and will, in all prob. 
ability, be induced to play in it a decisive rdle. 
The position already taken by President Roose. 
velt, which aroused in France profound and 
unanimous admiration, show that -: role of the 
United States also will be considerable, when the 
time comes. If the United States wishes at that 
time effectively to involve its temporal responsibil. 
ity in the building of the peace, it will have an op 
portunity to accomplish a great work for the good 
of the human race. But for that it is necessary 
that Amerca should have a clear vision of the 
phe the difficulties, and the real propor. 
tions of European problems. What must be done 
in Europe is a great deal more difficult and will 
take a great deal longer to carry to a successful 
conclusion than many in the United States believe, 
Those who know what war is do not wish any peo. 
ple to enter into this fiery furnace. We do not ask 
the American people to go into the war; we do 
ask them to understand the historic dimensions of 
the present conflict as well as the immense mag. 
nitude of the stakes involved, not only in so far as 
they affect the future of religion, but also of human 
liberty and all the values cherished by this country, 
I would ask them to remember that impatience 
can in no way accelerate the rhythm of history, 
when the extent and the difficulties of the task to 
be accomplished have so exceptional a greatness, 
In any case we are grateful to Americans, and 
we shall always be grateful, for their not having 
had a heart indifferent to justice and for having 
refused, as their President has said, to confuse 
neutrality of action with neutrality of thought. 


The Filling Station 


Not far removed from scenes of ancestral toil 
Jason polished his pumps and peddled oil. 
Jason, the backsliding son of an honored squire, 
Lending his burly frame to alien hire, 

Wiping a windshield, mending a broken tire. 
Skirting the shoulder of the diverting road 

His father’s fields their wealthy yield bestowed; 
Horses and mules were bent beneath the load 
Of corn to market. The squire, lynx eyed and lean, 
Harried the huskers. Five stout sons were seen 
Catching the steady flow from the gaunt machine, 


Five stout sons, bound by his scornful eyes 

To the crumbly earth, seeking this compromise; 

When starlight came, to head the freshest team 

To the filling station ramp, watch Jason beam 

His “Howdy, folks,” and pour a silver stream 

Of gas into a tank, and make the change, 

And wipe his hands to awkwardly arrange 

A one man top. All this was startling strange. 

Yet fed the insatiate hunger each man wore 

Who saw adventure traffic Jason’s door . . . 

Who walked a new world on his asphalt floor. 
Ciara Hype. 
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In Scandinavia 


Copenhagen in war time: Scandi- 
navia and America and neutrality. 


By C. G. Paulding 


some steps on to a frozen arm of the sea, 

put on our skis and follow the fjord 

through the city out to the forests and the low 
hills and there, while the war was everywhere 
else in which men could never be alone, we would 
be alone and free to chose a climb and then a 
swift descent through the forest or a run in the 
open ground at the foot of the hills. In the late 
afternoon and even when the hour of night came, 
you could still see to read a paper by the persist- 
ing Northern twilight, but it is the silence one re- 
members best: only the sound of the skis when 
they passed over the rough of the snow where it 
had melted and then frozen again. Whatever 
wind there had been during the day died down as 
the day ended, and it came now and then but not 
steadily against the tops of the taller trees, and 
there was no motion that you could see in the ever- 
reens but only a sigh not disturbing to the silence. 
metimes there would be a call of warning, and 
suddenly, there, with the snow in a wake behind 
her, in the clearing at the foot of a hill, a girl 


WwW WOULD leave the office and go down 


would straighten up from the crouch of the CS 
a 


descent, shift her weight as she came out o 
turn, and then after losing speed almost to a stop, 
lengthen into a steady run with the poles. Her 
absorption; her liberty; her snow; her woods: 
and other peoples’ wars in other climates where 
the snow turned into mud, in other worlds that 
were not her concern. There was death even 
here in this peaceful snow and sometimes when 
we passed near a farm house we would see in the 
snow-covered field near by a mound of piled up fir 
trees beneath which on a bed of them and en- 
veloped by their fragrance rested some farmer 
waiting burial in the spring. 

We had reached Scandinavia, traveling from 
Aberdeen to Bergen in a fast steamer the British 
had taken from Channel service and which the 
Germans later sank, and when we crossed the 
peninsula from Bergen to Stockholm and during 
all that winter in the snow and when the snow 
melted and the fences appeared again to divide 
the fields, during all that winter in Stockholm and 
in Copenhagen, and in the villages of Séderman- 
land in. the spring, we had felt that as Americans 
we were home again, or rather that we were living 
again in the America of fifty or a hundred years 


ago. This implied no common Nordic origin: it 
did not arise from the fact that Stockholm society 
had many of the Boston faults and virtues nor 
could it be explained facilely by the resemblance of 
Swedes in Sweden to Swedes in America. The still 
Swedish evenings, the towns and the villages, the 
nearness of water, the visiting from country house 
to country house, from farm to farm, the forests 
and the pasture land, the lumberjacks and the 
miners, the Protestant churches in the villages, the 
decorum of dress and the deliberate movements 
of the people, the hospitality and the stron 
drideidhage things that we could understan 
through an incomprehensible language seemed, all 
of them, elements in a life which we had not lived 
but which our grandfathers, perhaps, had lived. 
The horses nad the sleighs; the use of simple 
means to assure a simple end. Something out of 
Currier and Ives. Something of up-State New 
York, something of Ohio and Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and Michigan. The life of the American 
frontier but before that frontier had swept out 
over the desert; before it became diverse after we 
had conquered the diversity of a continent. The 
riod that ended with a Lincoln who could have 
ived without changing his habits in a Norwegian 
landscape : before the railroads and the Civil War. 


Perhaps, we felt in Scandinavia, our conception 
of frontier life as that of a population ever on the 
move Westward, unstable, restless and undisci- 
plined, was after all a false conception. It exclud- 
ed, certainly, an element of stability which must 
have existed. Not all children were born in cov- 
ered wagons. There had been a time of repose, 
even in frontier days, which had charactérized 
frontier life: there were elements of permanency. 
The Greeks had founded frontier towns in Cala- 
bria with names that were Greek for New York, 
New London, and these towns reproduced the 
temples and the life of the mother cities. Amer- 
icans had carried from Eastern colonies the names 
of their towns across the continent, marking each 
new advance with a name that formed part of 
something permanent. The Scandinavians, like 
the Americans and like the Greeks, had gone 
Westward across the sea and then Westward 
across our continent. But at any one stage of this 
process the pattern of life remained close to its 


origin. 
[13] 
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Time was the element which confused every- 
thing. Things that were alike could only reach 
each other by cutting across time. So that when 
life on our rect seaboard had changed with 
the growth of cities and commerce and popula- 
tion, it was in the frontier conditions of Ohio 
that the original pattern of American life per- 
sisted. And that pattern resembled the life of 
today in Scandinavia. Because it cannot be other- 
wise, frontier life is closely adapted to the nature 
of the land. American life, in our time, is adapted 
to almost anything else, principally to the necessity 
of getting a job; and the land, having less and less 
local importance is subordinated to the cities, to 
the problems of continental distribution and to 
the structure of centralized profit taking. Scan- 
dinavians still live on their land. 


So that while we worked on a plan to achieve 
some sort of security for prisoners of war through 
the cooperative efforts of the Scandinavian neu- 
trals and neutral America, we felt strangely at 
home in Stockholm and in Copenhagen. Even 
Scandinavian prejudices seemed to echo our own 
in their geographical distribution. For the Nor- 
wegians were uncouth, socially inacceptable West- 
erners to the Swedes and these, to the Norwegians, 
were snobs. The Swedish noble families were 
allied to the Russians, to the Balts, to the Danes, 
to the British, but rarely to the Norwegians. To 
both Swedes and Norwegians, however, the Danes 
represented Southern frivolity and their capital, 
no matter what its Danish inhabitants thought 
about it, could always be made the stage in vaca- 
tion times fer a sort of New Orleans Mardi Gras. 
One is always the Neapolitan to someone a little 
further North. And one could understand at 
least the origin of the Swedish feeling about the 
Danes for they possessed much of the Southern 
gentleness, although presenting no evidence of 
that cruelty which, the brother of extreme poverty, 
is in many lands a Southern characteristic. The 
Tivoli gardens with the band playing and the girls 
dancing in the restaurant, the waltzes and the 
American tunes, and everything quiet and decent, 
retained for the visiting Swede or Norwegian the 
charm that the other Tivoli in Paris had held, in 
the days of the Education Sentimentale, for young 
French provincials. 


Life continues quiet 


Even with war so close at hand, with the Ger- 
mans so near, life in Copenhagen continued its 
quiet course. The Danes had a sensibly progres- 
sive government, assured and stable social legis- 
lation, remarkably developed consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives: a King who rode a bicycle. 
Nelson was only a distant memory, although a 
bitter one, of the times when the Danes were en- 
gaged in international power politics, caught with 
the rest of Europe and Russia by the Napoleonic 
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attempt to enforce a blockade against England, 
Together with an effective army and their fleet 
they had abandoned those politics which to the 
modern Dane merge with those that formed a 
confused background for the tragedy at Elsinore, 
The memory of Schleswig was more recent but it 
too marked the last concession, the ultimate effort 
in appeasement that seemed to be demanded from 
a country intent on its own problems of communal 
living, and which was making considerable ad. 
vance in the direction of their solution. Their 
King’s palace, the graceful Amalienborg placed no 
barriers against the city, just as their state placed 
no effective barrier against its immediate and 
powerful neighbor: the palace was nothing more 
than a peculiarly happy bit of architecture for a 
public square—it was no castle, it stood behind no 
moat; it was not even the meaningless emblem of 
a tyranny which had passed. 


At the Hotel d’Angleterre, the man who taught 
America ferociously to chew seemed inclined gen- 
erously to teach a young American how to drink, 
yet not to drink. Moved one suspects more by 
moral reasons than by any memory of Huysman’s 
esthetic experiments with the sense of taste, Mr. 
Fletcher would initiate the dinners he offered by 
a little speech on how to appreciate wine: one was 
to smell it only, he would say, and one was free to 
keep on smelling it, the first wine, and then the 
second and the third, until the sense of smell and 
the pleasure this sufficed to produce, together with 
a real and satisfying stimulus were deadened. 
Then was the time to stop. Before one drank at 
all. He would speak; his guests would listen and 
smell through a course or two; then he and his 
guests would forget about the system. He would 
take us on to the opera which, for some reason of 
personnel or because they liked it, gave ‘‘Rosen- 
kavalier” three nights a week. The music, sen- 
sual and magnificently orchestrated, became even 
more abandoned when sung in the soft Danish lan- 
guage. The young Crown Prince, like a well 
dressed and sane Louis of Bavaria, sat nightly in 
his box following the score. It was inevitable that 
a young man out of office hours should become in- 
volved in the wartime international society of the 
Danish capital. The Hotel d’Angleterre, like the 
Grand Hotel in Stockholm, was completely in- 
structive. Floor after floor was peopled by men 
and women who were still alive and active only 
because they were in Copenhagen rather than in 
one or several countries where the authorities had 
every reason for putting them before a firing 
squad. The rooms not occupied by spies con- 
tained propaganda agents, diplomats, Y.M.C.A. 
and Rockefeller Foundation relief people, special 
correspondents. 


The Hotel d’Angleterre, the gossip, the infor- 
mation, the music showed how people can or- 
ganize a refuge against the misery of half the 
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world as long as they can hold that misery at 
arm’s length. The Scandinavians were neutral 
and they could not imagine being anything but 
reserved from actual participation in warfare. 
The fact that three nations had found a way of 
living in peace among themselves seemed to them 
to have created a world literally removed, and 
totally separate, from the other world in which 
other nations, because of their structure and be- 
cause that structure precluded collaboration, were 

ing to solve their problems in a long drawn out 
and obstinately murderous war. America was 
neutral and the Americans in Copenhagen met 
Germans and Frenchmen and Russians and Italians 
in the way one meets people on a boat crossing 
the ocean. 

We were all there watching the war and try- 
ing to be useful in one way or another and it 
seemed strange that these people that we sat at 
table with might at any moment put on a uniform. 
It did not occur to us that we also might, even 
indirectly, be engaged in trying to kill them—if 
an order came from somewhere. We were free 
from any orders. We did not talk about the war, 
but each one of us talked about his country and 
even those of us who were citizens of nations at 
war talked about their countries as if they were at 
peace. 

This was partly of course the result of tact, 
but if the Americans talked like Hamlin Garland 
and the Swiss like Ramuz and if the Russians 
seemed all of them to have lived in the country 
houses of Tolstoy and Turgeniev, it was that they 
were all making a last attempt to hold in their 
minds what they thought was the truth of their 
childhood. To hold on to something that was 
already remote and unreal while the constricting 
terror of violence approached day by day. 

They, and we, did our best to hold on to the 
past, to recreate the past, and to plan without con- 
viction for the future: we would be going to see 


Apponyi, in Hungary, surely, when the war was — 


over; and Bistritsky in Kiev, when the war was 
over; and Henri Prudon in Grenoble, when the 
war was over—but that war was not over so soon, 
for it was then the spring of 1917. 


George Washington 


By DANIEL S. RANKIN 
A MERICAN BIOGRAPHY acquires a new 


importance through the Stephenson-Dunn 

life of Washington.* Here is brilliant evi- 
dence of a new scope of skill in arranging the 
results of research, a new dexterity of technique 
in depreewe | material, a new beauty of litera 
style. Douglas Southall Freeman’s recent remar 


*George Washington. Nathaniel Wright Stephenson and 


| Waldo Hilary Dunn. Oxford University Press. 2 Vols. $10.00 
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that we have no satisfactory life of Washington 
has lost its unhappy meaning. 

A word about the authors is needed. Dr. 
Stephenson, whose life of Lincoln intensified his 
historical renown, had worked twenty years with 
the material of this life of Washington when he 
died suddenly in 1935. Dr. Dunn, an intimate 
friend and associate at Scripps College, finished 
the work. It is a daring biography. Now at last, 
Washington, freed from the false lustre of faked 
sanctimoniousness or the queer imaginings of 
romantic egy becomes in the thousand 
pages of this vigorous biography a living Amer- 
ican. The book glows with the light and warmth 
of reality. Dr. Recwhetaon began his work with 
the simplicity of a magnificent idea: to reveal 
Washington the man through his journals, his 
state papers and his twenty thousand letters. 
“This biography weaves into the narrative the 
substance of all that is important in this corre- 
spondence.” With their skilled power as alert 
interpreters of the raw material of documentary 
fact, the authors have “pierced through the crust 
of facts” to the heart of “their inward meaning.” 
In this way without the least introduction of imag- 
inary or fanciful elements the authors have pro- 
duced a biography that glows with creative imag- 
ination, a realistic life. 


Written against the background of contem- 
porary events at home and abroad this work never 
permits the events to crowd out Washington the 
man. Dr. Dunn, explaining his friend’s intention, 
says: “He realized that a certain amount of gen- 
eral historical knowledge on the part of the reader 
is necessary in order to follow such a narrative 
intelligently and pleasantly.” Well, both authors 
have smoothed the way for any reader, the spe- 
cialist or the enjoyer. Of course specialists may 
squabble over fine points of detail or interpreta- 
tion. Who will wish to deprive them of this dry 
joy? The scholarship of this biography is most 
satisfying. Even a general acquaintance with the 
literature or the monographs of investigators in 
the history that is the background and framework 
of this biography proves at once the complete 
scholarship of the two authors, for they are special 
students of the specialists. 


The details of Washington’s ancestry, his early 
years in Virginia with their influences, the physical 
and mental preparation that fitted him to ride off 
in 1753 with the letter from Dinwiddie to the 
commandant of the French forces on the Ohio, 
and his services during the stupid Braddock cam- 
paign are told with the zest of enthusiasm. On 
one point, the career and motives of Governor 
Dinwiddie, there are new facts. Why? Because 
the authors had access to information from Pro- 
fessor Koontz whose studies will appear later on. 
Washington the humanistic statesman, the mili- 
tary leader (and on Washington’s strategy this 
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life looks at Charles Francis Adams’s frowny 
opinions and finds them almost ludicrous), the 
President with an unusual relationship to Con- 
gress, and Washington in retirement—all these 
elements of a career are treated with fulness and 
luminous ease. The truth of Washington’s ideas 


and words on neutrality, the genuine facts of the 


mutual relationship of several minds responsible 
for the Farewell Address and Washington’s power 
of friendship and persuasion over scores of varie- 
ated individuals from Gist and Croghan and the 
Falf-King to Hamilton and Jefferson and Picker- 
ing become details of exciting interest in this 
“portrait in narrative.” 
A beautiful mingling of scholarship and biog- 
raphy appears in the chapters comprising the 
Revolutionary era. The American colonies are 
hases of British colonial history, which was in 
itself part of the eighteenth century’s eruptive 
olitical shiftings. It is made clear that Wash- 
ington and the superior minds of his time knew 
that the economic distress of the acts of trade 
shackled the colonies with retarding weights of 
oppressive burdens not felt in Great Britain. This 
biography accepts the new understanding of Vir- 
ginia’s antagonism to the writs of assistance as 
the fiercest of all, but it works in the knowledge 
that all the colonies from Connecticut to Georgia 
flared into unrest from the same cause. If Wash- 
ington’s position deprived him of a detailed aware- 
ness of the labor problems of the working classes 
while he was a “colonial grandee,” he had per- 
sonal problems to solve. Qi the 1760’s when so 
few colonials went along with him in his silent 
revolt against the mercantile system of his time 
. .. he was laying the foundation of the economic 
and financial thinking that was to play a great part 
thirty years later in the mind of the first presi- 
dent.” Washington’s appreciation of the aid 
France gave us in the Revolution blends with his 
understanding of the actual reasons why we re- 
ceived that support. Read the pages where 
Vergennes is mentioned. While French diplomacy 
suavely yearned for an adjustment of the balance 
of colonial power in America, tipped against her 
by the Seven Years’ War, the irony of reality, 
that false move by Vergennes in 1782, gave Wash- 
ington the Jay Treaty. The bitterness of that 
time is well told in the twelfth chapter of the 
second volume. But history is always and in every 
section subordinate to the biographic narrative. 
Washington’s attitude toward the insurgents and 
the “panic-stricken conservatives” at the time of 
Shays’s Rebellion reflects a mind quickly clarify- 
ing its views upon money and government, espe- 
cially the need of strength in authority to lead 
“mankind that are not competent to their own 
government.” 
Most readers will search for evidences of Wash- 
ington the man. Here is what they may expect: 
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a vividly real individual. This is the life story ofa 
“liberal aristocrat,” one who “was always ambj. 
tious though in a peculiar unegotistic way of his 
own,” a man “broadly liberal” from his experi. 
ences. However, “for all his tolerance of map. 
kind, that tolerance [was] conditioned by the idea 
that men must be properly led.” Has this remark 
a clear explanation? ‘George Washington was a 
man of sympathy, but not a man of sensibility, 
a most important distinction.” Without sentimen. 
tality he was “free of egoism,”’ ‘“‘he was not arro. 
gant and he was not vain,” for ‘‘modesty was one 
of his ingrained characteristics.” With mo 
went “reserve,” even “a reticence ... which am 
shallow people gained for him in after days a 
reputation of coldness. ... He had that instinctive 
sense of form which came out in innumerable ways, 
which was another reason why slapdash people 
thought him cold.” 

His “deep imaginative nature was rich in affec. 
tion’; he “knew when to be kind,” when to show 
“leniency.” ‘His humanity is too obvious to need 
assertion.” The same must be said of his courage, 
He feared nothing: neither death nor the King nor 
royal governors nor intrigue nor slanders at home 
nor congress nor his own tears of sorrow nor 
English grammar. “The iron courage that was his 
armor enclosed, as so often in the real great, a 
delicate and reserved soul.” That “greatest qual- 
ity, his power to inspire confidence in desperate 
men,” was part of his courage, part of his int 
rity. And always “‘he exhibited that keen seal 
ing interest in all the details of things which is 
natural to one who possesses a deep inner life, 
perhaps more natural in one whose surface shy- 
ness peyrnen the ebullitions of commonplace 

eople. 
" here was in him, as in Lincoln later on, a 
“mixture of official pride and personal humility.” 
From this sprang varied moods, never before so 
ably understood and explained by any biographer. 
Temper was one side of his moods, one hearty 
reality of his character. The odd word “berserk” 
is repeated often in this life, with sufficient varia- 
tion in the context to expose the hard time Wash- 
ington had keeping his fiery temper under control. 
At the very last on his death bed that fiery temper 
flared momentarily, until Tobias Lear quieted his 
agitation. In making decisions he was ever “so 
impetuous, so swiftly systematic.” Throughout 
the biography there are simple, natural evidences 
in superabundance of Washington’s love of life. 
For wine and cards and lotteries he had a gentle 
relish; for dancing his ability was as remarkable 
as his appreciation was ardent; for the theatre he 
knew an affection; for fine horses, a passion. 


Everyone agreed he was “the best horseman of 
his age.” There are details to delight those who 
are proud of Washington, frequent mention 0 
“this great shouts of laughter,” his “unconquerable | 
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humor.” And there is a letter on page 153 of the 
second volume, with this comment: ‘‘Few utter- 
ances of his come more directly from the heart 
than this, and without the central clue which it 
affords much of his life is inexplicable.” 

A life of Washington as valuable as this must 
strike the reader with special emphasis on several 
counts. The most outstanding characteristics of 
the man revealed in these books are four. First, 
his selfless devotion to public service. In his early 
manhood he sought a seat in the Virginia House 
of Burgesses. Never after did he “seek” any posi- 
tion. He had to be called, almost commandeered 
into the service. With him the important fact was 
not to seek office. No! To be worthy of official 

osition was his philosophy of public life. In his 
ideals he was above the average of his time. He 
is certainly above the more-than-average politician 
today, whose accepted standard is the rapacious 
eagerness of personal advancement. In the second 
place, Washington had none of the dictator’s de- 
sire to dominate people. He poured his energy 
and genius into the struggle to achieve liberty for 
America. What next? He turned over the affairs 
to others, willingly and with faith in their essen- 
tial wisdom. He was an idealist and a world citi- 
zen. He spoke of himself “as a philanthropist by 
character and a citizen of the great republic of 
humanity at large.” Third, his genius was chiefly 
economic, peaceful and constructive. He believed 
that a wise system of agriculture was at the basis 
of an enduring nation and that a great transporta- 
tion system was necessary to bind the country to- 
ether. What Jefferson wrote to the Earl of 
chan about Washington’s use of power for the 
support of the laws and liberty of the country, not 
for their destruction, has a valid interest for voters 
today. Fourth, the authors of this biography con- 
vey their impression of Washington’s great toler- 
ance, especially his attitude toward all forms of 
honest religious belief. He began opposing relig- 
ious intolerance as a youthful member of the 
Virginia legislature i maintained that opposi- 
tion to the very end of his life whenever anyone 
questioned the appointment of one whose religious 
belief happened to be called into question. 

The text of the biography reads without inter- 
ruption. All the notes have been gathered at the 
end of the books, a delightful way to give the eye 
and the mind all the peace and pleasure readers 
desire. The publishers have treated this biography 
of Washington as a work of art. For this superb 
success, even though the word is too feeble to ex- 
press the fulness of deserved appreciation, con- 
gratulations to Dr. Dunn for his share in com- 
pleting the finest biography of Washington so far 
written. What the authors say of Washington the 
man, ‘“‘the various sides of him are all so vivid,” 
becomes the truth about these volumes: they are 
vivid and varied, and wonderfully interesting. 
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Urews Reviews 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


KNOW of no book more enlightening in its revela- 
tions of the prime cause of the world war, now in 
high gear again after its temporary pause in 1918, and 
of more practical use to American readers in aiding them 
to judge the values of the forces now in conflict on the 
seas and in the air and on the invaded and tortured home- 
lands of Norway, after the ravaging of Poland and Fin- 
land and the less bloody but no less barbarous crushing 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia, than this new collection of 
G. K. Chesterton’s essays (““The End of the Armstice,” 
by G. K. Chesterton. Sheed & Ward. $2.00). It has 
been compiled by Mr. F. J. Sheed, who contributes a brief 
and valuable note explaining its origin and character. 
There is a flood—mostly a very turbid, muddy, un- 
directed and unmanageable outpouring—of books by jour- 
nalists which purport to deal with the new phase of the 
world war. Generally speaking, such books are popular, 
so far as being bought in great quantities and talked about 
in the press and through the radio are concerned, in pro- 
portion to the amount of direct journalistic reporting 
which they contain. Their active writers, after rushing 
hither and yon over Europe and Asia, interviewing and 
recording and describing and “interpreting,” and supply- 
ing “background stuff’? and “human interest” and café 
gossip and “inside stories,” “the new back of the news,” 
produce their books almost as rapidly and continuously 
as they and the less celebrated writers of the daily press 
turn out their columns of comment and their pages of 
dispatches. Here and there, now and then, these journal- 
ists do supply information of real importance and suggest 
ideas of value, but for the most part they bewilder their 
readers with trivialities and tire their minds with mere 
gossip, scandal and gassy guess-work—the gabbage of 
language, and such gabbage bears about the same relation 
to thought as garbage bears to wholesome food. 

Mr. Chesterton was a journalist and gloried in its work 
and saw and used its great opportunities with life-long 
zest. Everything that he ever produced in all his truly 
immense volume of journalism was vitally connected with 
actual events, and was as timely as the most recent head- 
lines, but they were never gossip-columns. 

His essays literally were “inside stories” because of the 
very fact that he ignored the lies of diplomats and the 
oratory of politicians and the gossip of boulevard and bar- 
room “experts,” except as such matter, judged by his 
inflexible standards of judgment, aided him in confirming 
the spiritual insight which early in his long career had 
revealed to him that such stuff as bewitched and bedazed 
the greater number of his fellow journalists was in fact 
the garbage and not the food of the mind of man. 

This book sharply and powerfully proves what prac- 
tically all the vast bulk of his work implicitly suggests 
to discerning readers: the fact, namely, that Chesterton as 
a journalist was a practical Christian mystic, even as 
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Chesterton the poet was a melodious mystic, and Chester- 
ton the literary critic, and Chesterton the great writer 
on Rome and Palestine and Poland and Ireland and 
England and France and Germany—or, rather, who wrote 
about the spirits that have and still contend for control 
over the minds and souls of the men and women of those 
lands and peoples—was always the writer who saw all 
his subjects, especially when to others they appeared most 
“timely,” in the light of eternity as that light was trans- 
mitted and focused in the Incarnation of Christ, and 
entrusted beyond all failing till the end of time to the 
Church of Christ. Chesterton entered the full illumina- 
tion shining from that beacon on the everlasting rock of 
the Church comparatively late in his life, but from the 
dawn of his long writing day till the close its light 
attracted and led him forward. 

So it was, as well, that it became, in the case of the 
essays reproduced in this book—written long before Mun- 
ich and Vienna and Warsaw and Oslo—true prophecy, 
a revealing sign of the times. Far more truly, more clearly, 
more consistly with principles of judgment that make 
sound sense and aid clear reasoning than most other jour- 
nalists of today did Chesterton foresee the Nazi eruption, 
foretell its alliance with Stalin’s revolution and give 
warning of the consequences. Hardly had the world 
seemed to have recovered somewhat from the shock of the 
World War but its statesmen and big business men and 
financiers and journalists began pursuing all manner of 
illusions of “normalcy” and “new progress” and “appease- 
ment” and pacifism. Chesterton realized that there was 
no Peace, only a true, merely a fragile Armistice. As he 
says in the first essay in this book, written by invitation 
on the celebration of Armistice Day, “The first fact to be 
noted about this date and celebration is the rather remark- 
able fact of the name itself. . . . The world, weary of 
war as it has hardly ever been in all the ages, yet has an 
instinct guiding even its language, and it has never in all 
that time dared to announce Peace with Prussia. It only 
celebrates annually, with any number of sincere prayers 
and hopes for peace, the Armistice with Prussia. And if 
anybody thinks that the world was very. wrong to feel 
like this, or that I am very wrong to put it into plain 
words, let him look at Prussia today and see.” Now as 
Prussia, in Chesterton’s vision, was not a mere geograph- 
ical or nationalistic or even racial expression, but a word 
signifying a place and.a people dominated for centuries 
by the most intensified and persistent and spiritual evil of 
pagan pride, and as the Armistice and what followed it 
had in no manner exorcised or began even to control that 
evil, Chesterton, as Mr. Sheed points out in his admirable 
preface, took a fresh outbreak of the world war provoked 
by Prussia for granted, as a simple fact of future history. 
That is to say he saw it not as possible, nor as probable, 
but as a thing already on the way and, humanly speaking, 
certain to arrive. He saw how it would arrive—Germany 
would attack Poland; he saw closer still, that Germany 
would do so in agreement with Russia. “The Prussian 


patriot may plaster himself all over with eagles and 
crosses, but he will be found in practice side by side with 
the Red Flag. The Prussian and the Russian will agree 
about everything; especially about Poland.” Chesterton 
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might well have added: “especially will Prussia and 
Russia agree about the desirability of crucifying Poland 
upon the crooked Nazi cross; the hammer of Red Russia 
will drive in the nails, and the German sword will let out 
the blood.” 

As Mr. Sheed justly comments, “when a man is as right 
as that in his forecasts, there is some reason to think that 
he may be right in his premises.” That is why Mr. Sheed 
sorted out a mass of Chesterton essays as the latter’s 
prophetic revelation and analysis of the whole problem of 
Germany in Europe. They were written at various 
dates, without order, without relation to any future book. 
But they were unified because of the unity in his own 
mind. What has happened since his death only confirms 
in the most gruesome and blazing fashion the validity 
of his judgment of Germany. Mr. Sheed has performed 
a great service in editing and publishing this book. Now 
that Prussia and Russia are confirming his foresight, 
now that Nazi paganism and Russian atheism are com- 
bined in world revolution, and what is left of the power 
of Christendom is belatedly rallying to oppose that revolu- 
tion, these essays of a great practical Christian mystic 
have no longer the mere interest of justified forecasting, 
or the interest of splendid prose—high as that value is in 
these pages—but also the book is a battle-flag in the pres- 
ent struggle of Christendom against its mortal enemies, 


Communications 


THE FRENCH REVELATION 
Westminster, Md. 

O the Editors: May I venture to send you a word or 

two of comment on Warren Ramsey’s story in your 

issue of April 12? It is so remarkable that probably many 

readers will hope that THe CoMMONWEAL will print 

other material of the same character—that is, if it is to 
be found. 


Mr. Ramsey’s name is new to me, though this may be 
due to my not having read the magazines to which he has 
so far contributed. But I shall be on the look-out for his 
name, and expect to hear more of him. My guess is that 
he is a very young man, as he is still a somewhat naive one. 
If he can only keep the freshness and directness of his 
vision, and his economy of expression, he has a future 
before him. If he merely acquires dexterity—or a greater 
dexterity than he has—at the expense of his other qualities, 
a most promising writer will have degenerated into hol- 
low slickness. But his sincerity is so evident that so > dismal 
a possibility need not weigh upon us. 

What he has written is, of course, not really a sia 
story but a capsule novel, and one that in its ending does 
not quite fulfill its beginning. I confess to shuddering 
over his making Rafe’s conversion turn on his reading of 
Flaubert’s “Legend of Saint Julien the Hospitaller,” 
though a conversion might occur through almost any 
means. Here I do no more than express my personal 
prejudices, or perhaps my personal limitations. But I 
think I might have been turned away from the Church 
had I encountered in my youth the horrors in which many 
French writers seem to take a perverse delight. Huysmans, 
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with his pleasure in putrefaction, is no doubt an extreme 
case. One encounters much the same thing, however, 
though in greater moderation, in Mauriac and Bloy and 
Bernanos and even Claudel. I can now recognize the 
underlying spiritual hunger in Verlaine and Rimbaud and 
Baudelaire. But I thank God I was safely in Peter’s 
boat before encountering Catholic decadence. Flaubert 
—who sometimes went in for the decadence without the 
dogmatic conviction—has now performed his function of 
bringing Rafe (or is it Mr. Ramsey?) into the Church. 
My hope is that Warren Ramsey will be able to shake off 
this influence except in so far as it concerns Flaubert’s 
literary style. I read with some misgiving that “for ten 
years [Rafe] had tied himself to a boyishly misunderstood 
ideal of austerity. [Flaubert] had spoiled his prose style 
for all practical purposes.” Such does not seem to be the 
case; the austerity remains and is valuable, however much 
Mr. Ramsey, as he matures, detaches himself from too 
close an imitation of his master. ‘Though imitation is a 
normal stage in literary development, the real test comes 
when a writer, having absorbed what he needs, strikes 
out for himself—as I confidently expect this writer to do. 
There seem to be bits of Hemingway and Gorky to be 
discarded at the same time. But there is no doubt that 
already Warren Ramsey looks at things with his own eyes, 
and that he can make us see them too. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Stanford University, California. 


%O the Editors: I greatly appreciate your courtesy in 
sending me Mr. Warren Ramsey’s story, “The 
French Revelation.” It is a most unusual piece of work: 
indeed, the combination of the high-brow and the religious 
would probably be sufficient to damn it even for the “qual- 
ity” magazines (a vanishing kind!). But unusualness is 
by no means its sole merit. It has sensitiveness and power. 
The Parisian background is excellently done: and I know, 
for I was well acquainted in childhood with the street 
markets of the capital, and the’ Mazarine Library was 
one of my favorite haunts. I confess that I cannot imagine 
myself converted by Flaubert’s perfect prose. To me, his 
art, in “Saint Julien l’Hospitalier” at any rate, is so con- 
scious, so willful, that the spiritual message almost evap- 
orates. I should find more sustenance in “Un Coeur 
Simple.” My one objecticn to this most interesting story 
is that it covers too much ground: America, Spain, France, 
frustration, fever, despair, a new hope: a whole lifetime 
condensed into a few pages. It is a fit subject for a full 
size novel. I am no believer in absolute “laws” for the 
short story: there are some, by Maupassant and Chekov, 
that cover many years. But it is more difficult to achieve 
perfection with a story of that type than with the usual 
narrative limited to a mere anecdote. I am sure you will 
understand that this cautiously worded criticism is no 
faint praise, but evidence, on the contrary, that, as you 
surmised, the story appealed to me very deeply. You are 
to be congratulated for discovering and publishing it; and 
I wish you would assure Mr. Ramsey of my very sincere 

appreciation. 

ALBERT GuUERARD. 
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The Stage Screen 


Suspect 

66S USPECT” is by Edward Percy and Reginald 

Denham, the authors of that other murder play, 
“Ladies in Retirement,”’ produced only two weeks before 
with brilliant success. “Success,” despite a tedious first 
act, is well written and constructed and had it been given 
with the universal brilliance of its predecessor, might have 
rung the bell. Like “Ladies in Retirement” it is slow 
moving, but it has undeniable gifts of characterization. 
None of its people are stencils. It tell the story of a 
woman who twenty years before had murdered her par- 
ents, @ la Lizzie Borden, and had been given the Scottish 
verdict, “not proven.” Her identity is discovered by a 
clever newspaper proprietor just before her son’s marriage 
to a young girl. The father of the girl threatens to tell 
his daughter the facts unless the murderess can prove her 
innocence. ‘This she does to his satisfaction, but the audi- 
ence realizes that the end that it has only been because of 
her skilfully concocted story, and that she is in truth the 
murderer. ‘The chief part is splendidly played by Pauline 
Lord, as is the part of the newspaper proprietor by Fred- 
eric Worlock. Jane Lauren too gives a charming per- 
formance of the young girl. But the other parts are 
either too theatrically acted, or with no particular skill. 
So “Suspect” too may be given the Scottish verdict—not 
proven. (At the Playhouse.) 


Catholic Theatre Conference 
N A DAY when Broadway managers are debating the 
need for experiments in cooperative production of 
new plays, the second spring festival of the Catholic The- 
atre conference (April 7 to 10) assumes a lively con- 
temporary importance. If the Catholic college theatres 
the country over will turn their attention to new scripts, 
a nationwide series of festivals may in time give us a rich 
new tradition in the American theatre. But it is neces- 
sary that greater skill in direction and perhaps in acting 
be shown than was the case with the Hecksher Theatre 
performances as a whole. It was Albert McCleery’s 
professional direction of two one-act plays from Fordham 
University and Emmet Lavery’s preparation of them that 
made “Equation Unsolved” by Frank Ford and “The 
Gentleman from Avalon” by John Dugan effective. 
Another rather interesting new play was Constance Marie 
O’Hara’s “The Years of the Locusts.” It might be sug- 
gested that next year one or two plays only be presented, 

and greater care be given to their production. 


Medicine Show 
HIS IS a new living newspaper play by Oscar Saul 
ind H. R. Hays, directed by Jules Dassin, with music 
by Hanns Eisler. It is, despite the tedious fantastic inter- 
mezzo, a well written, dramatically phrased and sincere 
plea for state medicine. Martin Gabel is excellent as the 
master of ceremonies, Norman Lloyd gives a magnificent 
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performance as a quack and the other parts are capably 

done. Whether or not you believe in government medicine, 

the play is worth seeing. (At the New Yorker Theatre.) 
GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Peace in Our Time 

ECENT EVENTS abroad have made Herbert 
Kline’s new documentary film as timely as today’s 
headlines. Although “Lights Out in Europe,” filmed last 
year, shows preparations for war in England and Poland 
and some shocking scenes of the slaughter of the Poles, 
audiences can visualize too clearly what is going on in 
Scandinavia. Without hysteria but with emphasis made 
doubly impressive through understatement, “Lights Out” 
points out the changes the war has wrought on the English 
and Poles. Aided by James Hilton’s narrative, spoken 
by Frederic March, and by Werner Janssen’s excellent 
musical score, Alexander Hackenschmidt’s remarkable pic- 
tures gain impact through good editing and the juxtaposi- 
tion of contrasting scenes such as those showing the English 
light-heartedly singing about hanging out the wash on the 
Siegfried Line followed by a quick flash of Tommies ac- 
tually going into battle. While you will be depressed by 
the film’s repeated message concerning the futility of war 
and the hopeless impasse which civilization in Europe has 
reached, and horrified at Polish peasants fleeing from 
bombs, you will be most stunned by one short sequence 
of a terrified English baby being stuffed into a gas mask. 

Or if you prefer to go farther back in history for gore, 
you can see the guerrilla warfare that raged in Bleeding 
Kansas when the United States was busy with the Civil 
War. Director Raoul Walsh has made an unusually good 
“western” out of W. R. Burnett’s novel “The Dark Com- 
mand.” The film tells the part-fact, part-fiction story of 
Wiiliam Cantrell (Walter Pidgeon), a Kansas school 
teacher who leads the raids on helpless towns, steals slaves, 
sells them in other states. Hero John Wayne, looking for 
adventure, heads the opposing law and order forces. A 
love affair is rung in when Claire Trevor spurns Sheriff 
Wayne and marries Pidgeon only to discover what a var- 
mint he is. Walsh has directed all this and the exciting 
fights and chases with a broad sweep that is pepped up 
with extraordinary photography and fairly credible acting. 

“Johnny Apollo” is a violent little item about a college 
boy who goes bad when his father is sent up for embezzle- 
ment. Filled with brutality and hairy-chested, he-man 
wise cracks like “Them’s bullet holes,” its story doesn’t 
bear too close scrutiny; but Henry Hathaway’s intelligent 
direction and convincing performances by Edward Arnold 
as the father and Lloyd Nolan as the chief racketeer keep 
this from being just another banal, gangster-prison film. 
Dorothy Lamour is not exactly my idea of a “singer with 
nothing but a mink coat between her and the WPA.” 
Tyrone Power looks the title réle perfectly. 

One of the characters in “Diamonds Are Dangerous” 
says: “As long as there are diamonds left in the world, 
there will be crooks after them, and detectives after the 
crooks.” And as long as there are detectives after the 
cooks after the diamonds, there will probably be mediocre 
pictures with George Brent and Isa Miranda like “Dia- 
monds Are Dangerous.” PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 
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‘Instrument of Man”’ 


By HARRY LORIN BINSSE 


O SOONER had Christopher Morley’s “Kitty 
Foyle” * been published last fall than it was severely 
criticized on the ground that it offended against good 
taste and even morals. If the novel had not become a best 
seller, the point at issue would have little importance, 
Another hopeful of the press would have joined the thou- 
sands in that mysterious limbo into which disappear most 
books. But “Kitty Foyle” has been vastly popular. 


I read the story long after it had become successful, 
and reading it gave rise to a series of speculations which 
seem to have some interest in the endless controversy con- 
cerning morals and art. The problem, of course, has 
never been resolved to the satisfaction of all, and severe 
moralists will doubtless to the end of time attack any 
artistic dealings with sin. Yet is there not a certain 
“angelism” in such an attitude? An almost Manichean 
denial of the nature of the world in which we live? 

If, then, we allow that art may deal with immoral acts, 
where do we draw the line? The old criterion—that 
vice should be made repulsive, virtue attractive—is artis- 
tically a very dangerous criterion, for if it be followed 
literally, or even explicitly, it will likely produce a bad 
fiction. It is simply a datum of experience that virtue is 
not always rewarded in this world; in fact it is in our day 
rarely rewarded. The kind of tyranny prevalent in so 
many unhappy lands even deprives martyrs of their earthly 
fame. They give their lives; they have their reward in 
Heaven. On earth, men never hear of them. The 
Gestapo or the GPU see to that. 


Now Aristotle once for all enunciated a truth for 
fiction which, once stated, is self-evident: that fiction can- 
not satisfy by dealing with the possible. It must deal 
with the probable, which is an altogether different thing. 
History can tell us about things which are possible, because 
they in fact happened. ‘The inventor of tragedy can only 
achieve success by staying within the realm of that which 
most men will at once concede is likely to happen. If he 
begins to rely on things which his audience considers 
doubtful, he is writing melodrama, and melodrama is on 
a lesser, a less satisfying plane than tragedy. 

Granting the truth of these premises, then, that virtue 
is only improbably rewarded on this earth (or vice pun- 
ished), and assuming that a man who would write a seri 
ous book must keep inside probability, how apply with sue- 
cess the formula virtue-attractive, vice-repulsive? Of 
course it can be done, but only with consummate tact and 
skill, and with rarely deep Christian inspiration. If we 
were to judge all fiction by such a test, there would be 
precious few books fit for reading. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there is admissible fiction 
of another category (in all this I am, of course, only con- 
sidering works of serious intent—not comedy). Such 
fiction may, of course, be suited only to adult. consump- 
tion, and I use “adult” not with reference to physical age. 
In fact it is often a mark of such books that children find 


*Kitty Foyle. Christopher Morley. Lippincott. $2.50. 
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them boring; so that there is exercised a sort of provi- 
dential censorship, too little acknowledged, in my opinion, 
by moralists. This category includes those books which 
represent, perhaps purely in the natural order and on the 
plane of the world, without even so much as a glance at 
the spiritual, the impact upon a sensitive mind and heart 
of some real problem of human misery or human condi- 
tion in the world. And it is in this admissible category 
that I would place “Kitty Foyle.” Chesterton has re- 
marked upon the way our language is sometimes wiser 
than we are. Is the sub-title Mr. Morley has chosen— 
“The Natural History of a Woman’—such a case? 

I do not purpose to discuss here the style or literary 
merit of his book. They may be taken for granted. The 
author set himself an immensely difficult task, to write a 
book as a woman would think it. No human being could 
succeed in that to the satisfaction of everyone, or indeed 
of most. Every reader will find his own lapsus, to suit his 
own taste. But by and large it is a very good job indeed, 
even illuminated in places by a noble quality of human 
understanding and sympathy. 

The moral crux lies in the fact that Kitty, endowed 
with an honest, generous nature, brought up entirely on 
asecular level, as, sadly enough, are most of our fellows, 
falls in love with a man whom, for social reasons, she 
will not marry. Inevitably his family arranges another, 
“more suitable” match. She does away with their unborn 
child, she who comes to love and want children. Her 
life has. passed: its climax; she is just another white-collar 
working girl. If ever she marries, it will be purely for 
convenience. Tragedy has marked her, and we know she 
is left capable only of a limited, a passive happiness. 

In that story, then, there are at least two moral acts 
(I would almost add to them her refusal to marry her 
beloved) that are, from a Catholic point of view, utterly 
wrong. Yet they arise not only from Kitty’s own igno- 
rance (or, if you insist, weakness). They arise from the 
very nature and miseries of the society in which she lives. 
Pius XI said: “This conformity of wedlock and moral 
conduct with the divine laws respective of marriage... 
supposes that all can discern readily, with real certainty, 
and without any accompanying error, what those laws are. 
But everyone can see to how many fallacies an avenue 
would be opened up and how many errors would become 
mixed with the truth, if it were left solely to the light of 
reason of each to find it out...” There must, then, be 
teachers on these matters. Where were Kitty and millions 
like her to find them, without the light of grace? 

If the case were exceptional, therefore sensational, the 
book would be little worth. But the case is not. And if 
we are shocked, it is to a good purpose, that we may know 
the kind of a world we live in. 

Read “Kitty Foyle”; then read Casti Connubii, and 
draw your own conclusions. “If,” said Pius XI (and he 
could as well have added, “as now”), “the woman de- 
scends from her truly regal throne to which she has been 
raised within the walls of the home by means of the 
Gospel, she will soon be reduced to the old state of slavery, 
if not in appearance, certainly in reality, and become as 
amongst the pagans the mere instrument of man.” 
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More Books of the Week 


Americans Play 


f merica Learns to Play. Foster Rhea Dulles. Appleton. 
4.00. 

HE IMPORTANCE of sport, both actively and 

passively enjoyed, in the United States can hardly be 
over-rated. It may annoy you—as it has annoyed the gen- 
tlemen of the Carnegie Foundation from time to time— 
but you can’t escape its importance. Mr. Dulles has real- 
ized the great scope of his subject and has prudently con- 
fined himself to an outline history of it and no more. He 
knows little or nothing about the intricacies of sports, 
particularly the more competitive ones, nor does he pre- 
tend to this knowledge, so that what one has here is the 
bare, factual outline of the growth of sport and recreation 
in the United States, with a minimum of accurate com- 
ment thereon. The fact that this bare outline runs to 
373 closely-printed pages, exclusive of bibliography and 
index, is enough to indicate the scope of the subject. 

Mr. Dulles has missed very little, from the drinking and 
bundling of the days of the Puritans, to the stadia and 
radio audiences of our own time. He traces accurately 
the gradual growth of recreation both in scope and com- 
plexity, from the days when the Puritans and many of 
their successors considered it sinful and even legislated 
against any “mispence of time,” to the present time when 
he concedes that liberty has occasionally become license. 

The growth of opportunities for recreation and the 
participation of more people therein is, in large part, the 
accurate measure of the growth of dernocracy, both poli- 
tical and economic. I do not think that Mr. Dulles, in 
emphasizing this as much as he does, is even a little 
wrong. He makes the important distinction between the 
regimented sports, in which the people of the totalitarian 
states are forced to join, and the wide opportunities 
which this country has provided for those who care to 
indulge. There is little difference in emphasis. The 
important difference, of course, is in motive and instiga- 
tion. 

As far as this book goes, it is quite comprehensive. 
It smells faintly of the lamp, and Mr. Dulles could 
have given us more incident without hurting his work 
as a doctor’s thesis. The reprints of old paintings and 
lithographs are very appropriate and well done and, in 
part, help make up for this. 

There remains at least one more book to be done om 
sports. It is a book which will deal with the complexity 
of games such as football, running, baseball and boxing, 
both their physiological and psychological intricacies. It 
will not miss much, if it is done right. It will tell of the 
football coaches who send players into games with bad 
knees cocainized, and why they do it; of to what extent 
the self-imposed asceticism of such sports as running, 
wrestling and fighting may breed masochism and sadism ; 
it will tell of the incredible concatenation of a great 
football team, which Mr. Dulles sees as a display of 
merely “brute force”; and of the reason professional base- 
ball is more rigorous and demanding than professional 
football. It will tell, for example, why so many football 
players are in asylums, and why there are more guards 
among these than those playing any other position. It 
will tell what the real reason is for punch-drunkenness 
among fighters and why people are almost never killed 
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@ READERS TESTIFY: 


“Personal fears and difficulties 
melt away before the radiant 
courage of this remarkable 


999 


‘confession’. 


I BEGIN AGAIN 
By Alice Bretz 


THE COMMONWEAL SAYS: 


“Her condition might well have been called 
a tragedy, and yet she has made it some- 
thing quite different ... a joyful life, instead 
of a Fangs and cheerless one. What she 
has done, and what she has now written, 
will encourage many other people—not only 
the blind, but those suffering from other 
physical defects as well—to carry on toward 
happiness in spite of their handicaps. Inter- 
esting and inspiring for the g reader.” 


—JAMES J. WALSH 
3rd Large Printing $1.75 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, McGraw-Hill Building, New York 


MEET THE GIRL 
ALL AMERICA 
TALKING ABOUT 


LI Fr Magazine recently headlined Kitty 

Foyle with seven full pages of 
photos. 117 leading stores have agreed 
to feature Kitty in White Collar Girl fashions. 
RKO is making a movie of her, and many news- 
papers all over the country are giving Kitty 
front-page stories . . . There’s plenty of proof 
that you are missing one of the year’s great 
books if you haven’t read this natural history of 
a woman. Now in its 15th printing! At all 
bookstores, $2.50. 


Christopher Morley’s 


KITTY FOYLE 


The Novel of America’s White Collar Girl 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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or badly injured in lacrosse or hockey, despite all the fus 
about their roughness. It will tell of the strange thing, 
that go on in a runner before a race, and why Billy 
Gibson insisted on watching Jack Kearns tape Jac 
Dempsey’s hands before the first Tunney fight. 

But principally it will approach it from the angle of 
what goes on in the minds of these people who for some 
years of their lives have made athletic success the be-all 
and end-all of their existence. There are very few people 
equipped to write this book. The contemplative haye 
not usually been sufficiently interested in athletics to the 
extent of going into the peculiar psychology often ip. 
volved in it. Mr. Frank Graham of the New York 
Sun, probably the best sports writer in newspaper his 
tory, could write this book, as could Mr. Stanley Wood. 
ward of the Herald Tribune, but not many others. Ye 
I doubt that it ever will be done. It would be a thank. 
less job. HARRY SYLVESTER. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Since Fifty. Sir William Rothenstein. Macmillan. $5.00, 
¢¢QINCE FIFTY” covers the period during which 
Sir William Rothenstein was principal of the 
Royal College of Art, London. It is a goodly book fora 
pleasant recreation, for who is not interested in personali- 
ties? Here we have many revealed to us through the 
friendships of the author. For instruction too—every ex- 
change of ideas is instructive—this book could be con- 
versation with Sir William himself. The same courtesy 
and wide sympathies, and the same insight which does not 
“spare the rod,”’ so well known to his students, are here 
shown presenting ideas on art, international relations 
and people. 

The wideness of his friendships enable him to give the 
views of many enlightened men on current affairs, of 
quite some value at a time when the herd instinct is apt 
to lead men to still greater injustice, even though there 
be naught but the idea of justice in their heads! 

His reorganization of the Royal College of Art gave 
a new impetus to art throughout England. Sir William's 
balanced mind insisting on a disciplined training—for only 
those who know all the rules can rise above the rules— 
saved many of us from committing the vulgar horrors 9 
prevalent in an age of reaction like our own. Whilst his 
truly cultured mind was unprejudiced by personal fancy, 
students have their own personalities, and he defended 
their personal integrity against the youthful ruthlessness 
of some of his instructors. 

Like Father McNabb, he deplores the passing of that 
etiquette in daily life and in art, which is really the 
respect for another’s personality, and speaks well of the 
aristocratic tradition that held its inheritance as a charge, 
caring for its dependents, encouraging learning and the 
arts. Culture is an inheritance. The “self-made man” 
is much more an accident than the production of a pet- 
fect society. 

There are some thirty-four illustrations of the author's 
paintings, which add to the personal tone of the work and 
do enlighten the text. Also this book should do much to 
dispel the idea that an artist is an abnormal oddity, given 
to naughtiness and quite useless when compared with a 
factory. 

Really the artist is very useful, and as Sir William very 
well shows, usually given to much selfless labor on behalf 
of his fellow men. 

SISTER MARY OF THE COMPASSION, 0O.P. 
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Margaret Fuller. Mason Wade. Viking. $3.50. 


HE MASSACHUSETTS scholar-mystic has had 

her story told once more, this time in the form of 
a potential best-seller. In fact, blessed though Margaret 
Fuller was with a half-dozen superior Boswells—Emer- 
son, Clarke, W. H. Channing, Greeley, Julia Ward 
Howe and Higginson—not to speak of a score of lesser 
lights immediately familiar with her life and writings, 
she has just had another debunking (mild as it proves to 
be) by a modern. Like Katharine Anthony’s “psycholog- 
ical” study in the twenties, this life purports to construct 
a rounded portrait in the light of today’s “knowledge.” 

This latest Fuller biographer is a young journalist with 
a good writing record; and he has brought together in a 
readable timely work a mass of data and quotation along 
with reproductions of exquisite portraits of Miss Fuller 
and several of her distinguished colleagues, including 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Harriet Martineau and William 
Ellery Channing. With his plethora of material it seems 
a shame that the magnetic Margaret with her glowing 
faith and what she called “the doctrine of the soul” 
should be no better evidenced. Admirers of the militant 
nineteenth-century crusader will be glad, nevertheless, for 
this appearance of interest, the compendious Fulleriana 
references, and the author’s easy style. But, commendable 
as Mr. Wade’s purpose is to bring to life the whole 
Margaret, he has somehow missed his cue. He has indeed 
overlooked the implications in his two most significant 
historic “facts.” One is that Miss Fuller’s brochure, 
“Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” outgrowth of the 
famous “Conversations,” is a timeless moral document; 
the other is that the friend of Channing and Emerson 
really owned the most remarkable mind of her remarkable 
period, and this involves a truly healthy emotional setup. 

Mr. Wade asks us to believe—fortunately only in pass- 
ing as he displays his encyclopedic data—that in Miss 
Fuller’s attraction for girls and young women there were 
mutual blind erotic impulses due to her “masculinized” (!) 
personality; and that, until her Italian marriage and the 
last four years of her tragically cut-off life, she was in 
eflect a case of Freudian frustration. This suggestion is 
doubly absurd. Not only would such a combination of 
qualities have repelled instead of attracting the superior 
young men and women Emerson said were universally 
drawn to her, but it would have militated fatally against 
her profound ethical influence. She who was able to draw 
about her the greatest circle of friends a woman ever had, 
and leave a name synonymous with metaphysical courage 
and candor, is to be understood through characters 
antithetical to the two Mr. Wade defines her by: per- 
sistent bluestocking and frustrated feminist. Her work 
in giving women equal status with men, her incisive 
insight into the sex question itself, is eloquent of the truth 
that she was neither neurotic nor a femme savante but had, 
as Carlyle expressed the idea, “‘a truly heroic mind.” 

The ridiculous Hawthorne slander (which is quoted 
from the Puritan novelist’s Italian notebook) is said to 
be a product of “the dark years at the end of his life when 
his mind began to fail.” Proof that Zenobia of Blithe- 
dale is Margaret is given as showing that Hawthorne 
“did full justice to his friend in this fiction.” Yet that 
Picture is considerably less than a just one of the subject 
of Mr, Wade’s book. Browning’s Childe Roland, written 
like Hawthorne’s Romance less than two years after Miss 
Fuller’s death, is a far truer literary portrait of her 
unique self. M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON LONGMANS 
LIST OF CATHOLIC BOOKS 


OUR LAND AND OUR LADY 


by Daniel Sargent, A study of the Catholic back- 
ground of American history, a “must” book for 
American Catholics. “This is a book which fills a 
long-felt want, and fills it fully. It is a book 
which Henry Adams might have written had he 
lived longer, for he was the first New England 
Puritan to write history in terms of the Blessed 
Virgin.”—Mason Wade in the N. Y. Times Book 
Review. 263 pages. $2.50 


TOWARDS A PATTERN 


by Gwen St Aubyn. These are letters written to an 
intimate friend through a long period of illness. 
They look back on a crowded life and endeavor to 
see a real meaning in the seemingly confused jum- 
ble—to trace a Pattern in the light and shade and 
constant change. The Pattern takes shape as the 
writer comes to find the Catholic Faith. “It is the 
story, of the discovery of God, of the passing, 
through pain, from one world to another, The 
book touched and moved me.”—Sir Hugh elpeie- 
77 pages. $1.25 


LETTERS OF FATHER PAGE 


by Gerald Fitzgerald, C.S.C. Father Page’s philo- 
sophy has furnished help and encouragement to 
many. Although addressed to individuals, his let- 
ters have a universal application,. They make easy 
and profitable reading, and are suggested as a — 
bedside book, 308 pages. $2.00 


IN WINTER WE FLOURISH 


Life and Letters of 
Sarah Worthington King Peter 


by Anna McAllister, author of Ellen Ewing— the 
Wife of General Sherman. Deals with the convert 
daughter of a great pioneer family in pre-Civil 
War Cincinnati and her part in the Catholic life 
of the America of her day. “Her story is a deli- 
cious mixture of Byzantine splendor, homespun 
good works and practical inventive genius. Add 
valor and humanity and a great character emerges 
from the tale.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune “Books.” 
398 pages. Illus. $3.50 


On sole at your local 
Catholic bookstore 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York @ 215 Victoria St., Teronte 
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“A freshly conceived and vital picture of a 
fascinating and unique woman and the 
seciety in which she played a really great 
part.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune 


rgaret 


WHETSTONE OF GENIUS 
By Mason Wade 


The absorbing life-story of the 
most famous woman of her 
day, America’s greatest blue- 
stocking and first feminist. She 
was one of the leaders in New 
England’s flowering and a 
woman of passion and wit 
whose adventurous life led ulti- 
mately to Rome. Ill. $3.50 
The Viking Press 


Selected by the Catholic Book Club 


NATIVE SON 


By RICHARD WRIGHT 


The sensational best seller that has awakened 
a nation’s conscience. “An astonishing piece 
of work . . . judge it by the directly opposite 
standards of a thriller and a psychological 
novel and you will find it supreme from both 
points of view.”—Chicago Tribune. $2.50 


AGRICULTURE 


IN MODERN LIFE 


By O. E. BAKER, RALPH BORSODI 
and M. L. WILSON 


“... authors courageously face the real prob- 
lem of American agriculture . . . volume is 
rich and varied in content.”.—The Rt. Rev. 
Bishop O’Hara, Kansas City. “... best and 
most creative book in many years.”—The 
Commonweal. $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St. New York 
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FICTION 
Chad Hanna, Walter D. Edmonds. Little Brown. $2.75, 


KE, the Clown, on the trick mule always led the proc. 
cession. Mr. Huguenine himself in shiny black mil}. 
tary cap and scarlet jacket drove the four horse team and 
the great big red and yellow wagon. On its top sat the 
three roustabouts transformed for the moment into the 
band. It was only a drum, a fiddle and bugle, but each 
played as loud as possible. On the back flap of the big 
wagon, Mrs. Huguenine balanced on a gilded chair; 
“America’s Own Fat Woman” billowed out of a magenta 
satin gown; distilling a strong rose perfume each time she 
kissed her hand. (Chad had selected the perfume for its 
potency.) Behind Mrs. Huguenine walked Mr. and 
Pamplon, trapeze artists in raspberry tights—“premeer 
gymnats” in the ring. Then came Shepley, billed as Ro 
sello, riding the cream coloured “pad” on which he per- 
formed his bareback feats. Fiero, the juggler, followed 
on foot with his balls. Just behind pranced Buck, his 
sleek black coat and mane making fine contrast to his 
white bridle and Lady Lillian’s pale blue velvet habit, 
Buck acknowledged all applause with a bow, bending his 
delicate forelegs. Last in line was the cat wagon and 
Oscar, the elderly lion, who could still roar but who 
rather welcomed the intrusion of the Clown into his cage 
at the climax of the tent show when Ike, another Danie, 
lay down with the King of Beasts. 

This was the complete cast of Hugenine’s “Great and 
Only International Circus” when it pulled into Canastota 
on the Erie Canal and Chad Hanna signed up with the 
troupe. Chad was a canaller. He had left the Orphan 
Asylum to be a driver-boy along the tow path where un- 
derfed horses and boys abounded. He found life easier 
as stableboy at the Yellow Bud Tavern, where he met his 
first friend, an ancient pensioner of the Revolutionary 
Wars. At the Yellow Bud Chad also encountered Mr, 
Bisbee, the horse-faced but mercurial and inspired aé- 
vance agent and paper man. Huguenine’s wagons fol- 
lowed Bisbee’s posters as blindly as a paper chase. 

Mr. Edmonds has written a picaresque novel of the 
early nineteenth century that animates the countryside 
of central New York as heartily as Mark Twain did the 
banks of the Mississippi. The Canal flows through the 
opening chapters, which seethe with the workings of the 
Underground Railway and the exciting escape of — 
Price, a runaway slave. Then the Huguenines absorb 
other interests; the illuminating and satisfying details 
make “Chad Hanna” the next best thing to traveling one 
self with a circus. The events that crowd the pages are 
stupendous: Lady Lillian’s desertion; Chad’s promotion 
to Ringmaster ; Oscar’s tragic decline; the début of Caro- 
line; the collapse of the tent; the Dog-Toothed Boy’ 
rampage; the kidnapping of Buck; and the tremendous 
night when Burke Walsh and Co.’s Mammoth Arena and 
Amphitheatre tried to put the smaller circus out of bus- 
ness and, after a breathless retreat, Mrs. Huguenine, like 
Horatio, held the bridgehead and poleaxed Mr. Walsh. 
Through the adventures weaves the romance of Chad 
and Caroline, the long-legged child from the wretched 
cabin. There are few more touching incidents than Caro 
line’s wedding, and Chad is permitted enough failings to 
balance the prowess essential for the picaresque. Indeed, 
Mr. Edmond’s characters have an almost uncanny facil 
ity for coming to life. Even the horses develop perso 
alities, and as for Oscar—his daily health bulletin assumes 
pulsating importance. 
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American to risk pyorrhea because he can’t afford to pay 
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An amusing touch is Chad’s ride on the Rail Road— | 
not the Steam Railroad, but the horse rails—to Ithaca, 
that made all of eight miles an hour—barring wrecks. If 
Mr. Edmonds never writes another book, his memory is 
secure with Chad. Our one regret is the frequent misuse 
of Christ’s Name. We wish its most unnecessary inclu- 
sion as an oath might be eliminated in the many editions 
which will follow. E. V. R. WYATT. 


The First Port of Call. Elizabeth Jordan. Appleton. $2.00. 
HEN A NOVELIST starts to speculate in detail 
on the life beyond the grave, not in heaven or in 
hell but in purgatory, there are few restrictions to the 
imagination, theological or experiential. The ordinary 
canons of artistic truth are also less severe, the latitude 
for extraordinary occurrence of the broadest. Miss 
Jordan’s readable version of the “Outward Bound” theme 
deals with the odd assortment of passengers and crew of 
a wrecked airliner, most of whom eventually find them- 
selves on a strange island and as part of a mysterious 
household. A heavy fog is almost never absent. They 
have plenty to eat and to wear and physical fatigue is 
unknown ; in fact there are no physical discomforts. All 
that is required of the guests is that in the evening they 
attend a reenactment of their past lives, which one by one 
are brought before the entire group. As each life is piti- 
lessly exposed for all to see, the reader comes more and 
more to realize how sorry a showing he would make if 
taking part in such an ordeal. He tends to share the joy 
of the heroine, who is resuscitated and has a chance to 
make amends in this vale of tears. Miss Jordan is a com- 
petent writer and this is an edifying book. E. S. 


HISTORY 
The Good Old Days. David L. Cohen. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $3.75. 

N a ponderous but beautifully built book of 600 pages 

the author presents a history of American morals and 
manners of the period 1905 to 1935 as seen through the 
catalogues of Sears, Roebuck and other mail order houses, 
and mirrored in collateral reading of the same period. 

Here is the history of American middle class desires at 
the catalogue level of intelligence, “for things in the 
catalogue are things people want, not things Sears thinks 
they ought to have.” 

There is an incredible variety of topics, catholic in its 
scope, but sometimes disconcerting to those who spell the 
word with a capital C. 

Here are fake medicines for female diseases, dopey 
cures for liquor addicts, tombstones and toupees. Bibles, 
dinical necessities and contraceptives compete with cor- 
sets, carriages and a “carpet sweeping skirt.” We rejoice 
at “tremendous improvement in design in these 35 years, 
 ceireory after category of things that go into the 


And through the years in every group of buyers we 

an esthetic yearning, “What a man lives by to 

be given in return for what a man lives for”—harmonicas, 
flower seeds, victrola records. 

But besides conjuring up the past, the author poses 
questions for the future—chain stores, local stores and 
book burnings; installment buying, foreign competition, 
American monopolies. “When only 30 or 40 percent of 
the American people brush their teeth, is the poor patriotic 


the price, or is he to buy a Japanese toothbrush ?” 


A Great 
Biography Ni the 
Greatest 


25 


‘ ‘HE IS A Washington you can believe in,” writes 


Marquis James. “He walks, rides, speaks, 


breathes. The authors set out to find Washington, fy 


the man, and having found him they have made Wash- 


ington the soldier, the statesman and the greatest of 


all Americans, a knowable and plausible person.” 


Written in a stirring and highly readable style, 


M4 Stephenson and Dunn’s new biography of Washington 
is one of the most important recent contributions to 
American history and biography. It incorporates all 
recent Washington findings, plus the substance of 
Washington’s 20,000-25,000 letters, and the heart of 
his important state papers. It will doubtless take its 
place as the standard biography of Washington. Two 


* 
* 
* 
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THE PAINTINGS OF 


MICHELANGELO 


The whole of Michelangelo's paintings and about 100 detail 
photographs are contained in this latest addition to the 


widely acclaimed series of the Phaidon Press, 120 repro- 


ductions, 4 color plates. 1034" x 141/,”. $3.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS New York 


volumes, illustrated, beautifully bound and boxed. & 
Second printing. $10.00 
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THE COMMONWEAL 


ON TOP of every best seller 


selection, BECAUSE: 


“It is a revelation of the poetry of 
common things and common people, 
written in their own idiom”— 
COMMONW EAL. 


$2.75 any book store MACMILLAN 


Anyone who seeks to know the Catholic posi- 
tion on economic and social affairs may do 
so by a study of 


ee Prope s Plan for 


hon 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, Ph.D 


“The Pope’s Plan for Social Reconstruction can be 
It is the scholarly work of 
an authority whose recognized qualifications make it an 
outstanding contribution.” 


PRICE $3.00 


Attention, Bird Lovers! 


We have available at a very attractive price a limited 
number of mew copies of a well known ornithological 
classic, in its original de luxe edition with 110 full color 

lates—THE BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA, by W. Leon 
amet Anyone interested may communicate directly 
with us, or with his local bookseller, for further details. 


At Your Book Store, or Direct from 


. THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO. 
23 East 26th St., New York City 


April 26, 1949 


We read that in 1905 Mr. Roebuck found his partnen 
too strenuous and sold his 1/3 interest for $20,000. Five 
years ago, tired of his leisure, he applied to his old ‘firm 
for a job. Who was foolish? Now, as the only survivor 
of the original group, he represents the firm at official 
openings and recounts legends of early days! 

The captions and paradoxes are very clever. “ ‘Feay 
copy that has become so popular ;” “The Great Americap 


Desire to Wash;” “One Ford on Main Street is worth | 


two chariots on the Milky Way.” We regret however 
that “Nothing succeeds like sexcess” and “the deadline jg 
formal religionism, church-going and a belief in immop 
tality,” “What Price Virginity and Marriage?” Is jt 
really “better a thousand times to be frivolous than to 
be badly dressed ?” 

If books were classified as movies are, “The Good Old 
Days” would be marked, “unobjectionable for adults,” 
Class B. It is an amazing book, an amusing book, a quot- 
able book, but withal a book to be taken seriously, 

JOHANNA DONIAT, 


The Atlantic Migration. Marcus Lee Hansen. Harvard 
University Press. $3.50. 

HOUGH the thirteen American colonies owed their 

growth and prosperity largely to the recurrent addi- 
tions of population from Europe, the century from 1815 
to 1914 marked the most significant period in the foreign 
peopling of the United States. The westward movement 
involved the transplantation of thirty-five million souls, 
The cause of so vast an exodus was wider than race or 
nationality and deeper than legislation or politics. It was 
not the mania of a single generation, nor of ideas that 


prevailed for a mere decade or two. The cause was a | 


universal as the movement itself. 

It was the intention of the late professor of history at 
the University of Illinois to tell the whole epic story of 
the greatest migration in the history of mankind. The 
present volume, edited by Professor Arthur M. Schle 
inger and complete in itself, deals with the movement 


from 1607 down to the eve of the Civil War. Concem 


trating attention upon the European scene, the author 
vividly describes the various conditions in the Old World 
which made people dissatisfied with their lot—the innova 
tions in agriculture and landholding, the rise of indus 
trialism, natural disasters, political oppression, religious 
discrimination, the high-pressure activities of emigrant 
agents. Emphasizing particularly the Celtic migration 
which began in 1830 and continued until 1860, he explains 
why the vision of America as a land of opportunity some- 
times burned brightly and sometimes dimly, quickening or 
retarding the oversea movement. The work contains nine 
illustrations, an index, and sixty pages of documentation. 
It is a masterpiece of historical scholarship. 
JOHN J. O'CONNOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Your Catholic Language. Latin with the Missal. Mary 

Perkins. Sheed Ward. $2.00. 
HY LEARN Ecclesiastical Latin? and how? Few 
books comparable in scope to the present work have 

answered the all-important first question so cogently (none 

with greater charm), and few likewise, if any, have pre 


sented so sound a method. A full Latin text for Low 


Mass (ordinary and a typical proper) is printed on the 
left-hand pages, accompanied interlinearly by a word-for- 
word translation, and confronted, on the pages at the right, 
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with a well ordered statement of the essential grammar of 
the language. Additional Mass propers follow (again 
with the teacher’s own crib) and then other liturgical 
texts, whose translation is printed separately. The gram- 
mar has already explained the nature and use of the Latin 
inflections, but there is no escaping a formally arranged 
table of declensions and conjugations; these, followed by 
atwenty-page vocabulary and an index, complete the book. 

This method allows the Latin of the Missal itself to 
speak—at first, for the beginner, somewhat mysteriously, 
but with increasing clarity as the grammatical explanation 
is unfolded. It is the bold way of learning a language, 
but its practiser in the present case will know that every 
inch progressed advances him that far in the understanding 
of the very text which it is his primary object to command. 
Let those who deny the possibility of popularizing a work- 
ing knowledge of Church Latin among English-speaking 
Catholics of the Roman Rite withhold their judgment 
until this book be tried in diocesan school systems and, as 
it surely will, among adults of serious purpose. Its read- 
ers, youthful and mature, will have Ecclesia Orans her- 
self as their fundamental instructor, and as her inter- 
mediary, in this instance a writer sound and persuasive 
in grammatical doctrine and able to illuminate it with 
gleams of humor and fine piety. 

In certain points of detail Latinists may well disagree 
with the author’s treatment. The present writer would 
chiefly urge that the section “Latin out Loud” contain the 
substance of “Allen and Greenough,” section 12, so that 
the student may know how to accent properly the forms 
found at various points in the book unprovided with 
a printed accent mark. On page 60 the colon after 
Oremus falsifies a chapter in the histery of the text of the 
Missal. On page 61 diligere comes from di(s) plus 
legere. (Generally, however, in this work, as in that on 
Catholic manners, Miss Perkins is both impeccable and 


| elective in her use of etymologies.) On page 154 the 


opening word of “Jesu dulcis memoria” is surely better 
taken as a genitive. The Hebrew element in Church La- 
tin is ignored, and words like Alleluia and Hosanna find 
no explanation even in the vocabulary. Finally, the Sher- 
lock Holmeses whom Miss Perkins hopes to find among 
her readers are warned to lie in wait for at least 30 mis- 
prints in the first 160 pages. BERNARD M. PEEBLES. 
WAR 
An Atlas-History of the Second Great War. J. F. Horra- 
bin.. Knopf. $1.50. 
War Atlas. Emil Herlin and Varian Fry. Foreign Policy 
Association. $.25. 
Europe Under X-Ray. William F. Sigmund and Gene 
Hoover, Jr. Blue Ribbon. $1.00. 

HE APPEAL of map books such as these is rather 

specious. They seem to give a lot of excellent dope— 
and do in a general sort of way. The trouble is that in 
such small and inexpensive parcels there simply cannot be 
enough detail to add valuably to what the newspapers 
give. If you have forgotten your school geography and 
if your morning paper doesn’t feature maps, then all these 
three are useful, but don’t expect too much. The “X-Ray” 
book has some most entertaining cellophane (or something 
similar) outline transparencies to put over maps, which 

changes in boundaries excitingly, and, most dramatic- 
ally of all, the difference of distances in Europe and in 
America. Scotland and Turkey are less far from each 
ether than Florida and North Dakota. P. B. 


The Word of God 


- By Most Rev. Francis Borgongini-Duca 
Translated by Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman 


Here is an outstanding selection of short medita- 
tions for every Sunday in the year. The Gospel 
read in the Mass is given first, then an explanation 
of the text, and a short meditation, These explana- 
tions and meditations are distinguished by their 
deep spiritual insight and helpfulness and are a 
vital and inspiring guide to a closer fellowship 
with God. $1.00 


The Catholic Anthology 


Edited by Thomas Walsh 


This distinguished anthology contains over 500 
pages of poems of Catholic significance from the 
first to the 20th century. In addition to the finest 
hymns, there are lyrics, sonnets and narrative 
poems by the great scholars, mystics and writers 
within the Catholic Church. Biographical sketches 
of every author and Indices of Titles and Authors 
are included. “A volume which ought to grace 
the shelves of every Catholic’s library?” . $1.69 


MACMILLAN e New York 


<3 important New Books for Your Library 


MARGARET FULLER 


By MASON WADE 


FREEDOM UNDER GOD 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


BERNADETTE OF LOURDES 


By MARGARET BLANTON 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


These outstanding volumes have been sent to 
our members during the past few months as 
their monthly selections. Each month our 
members receive the finest Catholic book of 
the month, selected by a board of five dis- 
tinguished editors. Althrough of these 
selections may retail at $3.50 or $5.00, our 
subscribers receive them at the average cost 
easy me own 

in Catholic literature? 


Write today for full information 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, INC. 
140 East 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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LAKE SPOFFORD 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A ha . — among congenial companions for Oatholic 
boys Expert leadership of mer. Every 
for sporte and games. Sandy beach on White 
lake. Resident chaplain and stiontilin. Home comfort 


2ist season. 


James C. Fisher, Loyola School, 65 E. 83rd St., N. Y. C. 


THE COMMONWEAL 


CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD NEW HAMPSHIRE 
on site of 
Cm. Namaschaug 
FREE trip Yetween New York City 
an 


Bigrzer (by 60 acres) and better dt pe ible) than ever 
Write for Booklet: JOHN E. 
STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION 


Open evenings for your convenience. Phone: 


GIRLS’ CAMP 


Rose Bill 


Lake Spofford, New Hampshire 
A New Engiand Camp for Catholic Girls 


Chaplain. All Activities, Riding, Nurse, Amateur Radio 
Station. Fee $200. Booklet. Margaret Anne Kothés, 208 
East 53d St., New York City. Plaza 5-4626. Boston caged 
tative: Miss Kay Carr, 30 Burnside St., Medford, Mass 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—GIRLS’' SCHOOLS 


REGIS COLLEGE 
Weston, Massachusetts 


A Catholic institution for the higher education of women, 
under the we of of 


confer degrees. §& 

lor of. Arte and Bachelor of 
to the ah On Bow York. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
For Catalogue, Address THE REGISTRAR 


i COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Regional and State Accreditment 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


ew York City 


Billa Guild, Inc. 


Charch V Aliar Linen 
Ecclesiastical roidery 
oe with reference to the 

adornment of churches 


Old Embroidery Transferred 
147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
Eldorado 5-1058 
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| The I mmer Forum 


HIS WEEK marks the twentieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the first Catholic Girl Scout troop 
in the United States. It was organized by the late Car. 
dinal Hayes in the parish of which he was then pastor, 
St. Stephen’ s, New York City, and was made up of the | 
girls in the eighth grade of his parochial school. One of 
the charter members of this troop is now a Mission Sister | 
of the Third Order of Saint Francis, stationed in New 
Jersey. In the two decades which followed, the Catholic 
Girl Scouts grew fabulously. Statistics are not available 
for the country as a whole, but some notion of this growth 
is given by the fact that in the Archdiocese of New York 
alone there are now about 245 active troops. 

The movement was introduced into the United States 
in 1912 by Juliette Gordon Low of Savannah, Georgia, 
who first came in contact with it in England. Very soon 
a Catholic girl was among those to enter the first two 
troops. Her name was Katherine Quinan, and she is now 
Sister Rita, in charge of the nursing school maintained by 
the Sisters of Charity at St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
Philadelphia. 

The Boy Scout movement, which began in England | 
some years before its originator, Lord Robert Baden. | 
Powell, establish the “Girl Guides,” also was introduced — 
into this country earlier than the Girl Scouts. The first | 
American Boy Scout troop was organized in 1910; the | 
first Catholic troop in 1912 at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York. 


In connection with the celebration of the establishment 
of the Catholic Girl Scouts, some of their number recently 
interviewed the first of them—Sister Rita, in Philadelphia. 
Here are a few of her recollections of the early days: 

“Twenty-six years ago we wore a skirt, a long skit 
I might add, and blouse of navy blue duck, with a tie of 
light blue sateen. Our hats were navy blue felt, and, since 
we were outdoors frequently, we usually wore easywalkers. 
You call them sneakers now. . . 

“I think I benefitted by my years as a Girl Scout.... | 
Without being conscious of it, we learned to be tolerant 
of the beliefs of others because we knew and understood 
a wider circle of - than would have been possible out- 
side Girl Scouting. . 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Mortimer ADLER’S “How to Read a Book” continues to sell 
° at St. John’s Annapolis. 
wil remain in the United States lecturing 
for the next few ~ at least, This discussion of federa- 
tion ro be read in connection with the first installment, 
published in THe Commonweat, April 19. 
Clara HYDE is a poet who lives in Kentucky. 
Rev. al teaches history at St. Mary’s 
orne, Pa. 
H "ULVESTER whens short stories appear frequently in 
"he'd writes for various maga- 


Sister MARY OF THE COMPASSION, O.P., was a pupil of Sir 
m Rothenstein, is an artist of distinction herself. 
M. Whitcomb HESS has made a special study of Masseret aret Faller; | 
she is connected with the University of Ohio, A 
Euphemia Van Rensselaer WYATT is the dramatic critic of the 
Catholic World, writes, lectures. 
Johanna DONIAT teaches art in the Chicago public school system. 
John formerly Editor of Tae ComMon- 
history at St. John’s University, Brooklyn 
PEEBLES | is-en the Latin faculty of Fordham University. 
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